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A DEAF BOAT BUILDER 


By MRS. E. F. LONG. 



THE DAVIS BOAT WORKS IN THE DAVIS' BOAT YARD 


Welland Canal to Lake Ontario and down 
the Lake to the Thousand Isles, up the St. 
Lawrence to Montreal and Quebec, up the 
Ottawa to the capital of Canada, and back 
again to Sandusky. 

When the Sandusky Yacht Club was first 
organized, Mr. Davis was appointed to take 
charge, which he did for a year, then, owing 
to stress of business, he retired. 

Now from boats to the master-mind behind 
them — Mr. Adelbert B. Davis. He was born 
December 1st, 1857, in Sandusky, Ohio, of 
well-to-do parents. At the age of six he be- 
came deaf after being in public school for one 
term. In 1875, he graduated from the Ohio 
School for the Deaf, and then was a sort of 
jack-of-all trades before finally settling down 
to boat building. When he left school his fa- 
ther lost so much that he was thrown on his 
own resources when he least expected it. 
He tried in turn to be a printer, wheel-w right, 
quarrvman, clerk, cooper, fisherman and 
worker in a wine house, but at last reached 
his proper niche as a builder of boats. 

Mr. Davis is as handy with his pen as with 
hammer and saw and can handle the draughts- 
man’s instruments to a coveted nicety. He 
has been more or less of a contributor of yacht- 
ing magazines and sometimes dabbles in verse, 
“blank verse,” as Mr. Pach likes to say. He 
is also a “camera fiend” and is an adept at 
coloring photographs besides. Next to his 
boat-building, the camera an'd photography 
hold his interest. 

Mr. Davis married Miss Lucy Cook, a grad- 
uate of the Ohio School, class of 1878. In 
her girlhood days Airs. Davis was considered 
very beautiful, and still retains some of that 
beauty in spite of the years. They have two 
children — a son and a daughter. The son is 
in business with his father and the daughter 
was a school teacher for some time, but is now 
stenographer in her father’s Boat Works. 
Thus Mr. Davis has his whole family with 
him in his work. 


WO very attractive-looking little 
phamplets entitled “Motor Boats 
and Dinghys” and “Davis Dinks” 
of the Davis Boat Works at San- 
dusky, Ohio, give alluring views 
of nifty little boats and launches, etc. These 
particular Dinks are all the more interesting, 
too, because the owner and builder is a deaf 
man — Mr. Adelbert B. Davis. And, to quote 
from the preface of his phamplet on boats, 
“when a man does one thing well, he is thereby 
elevated above the common level, and constant 
exercise of his knowdedge in this thing in- 
creases his proficiency. Specialisation is the 
keynote of the hour.” Mr. Davis is a special- 
ist — in boats — and his pamphlets claim that 
“we aim to build into our boats experience 
and brains — the knowledge derived from our 
work in past years, combined with a just 
estimate of the needs and demands of the year 
to come. And the other things, — select ma- 
terial, skilled labor, ample shop facilities — 
w r e have them and we use them — always 
Mr. Davis has been engaged in the manu- 
facture of pleasure boats for the past twenty 
years or more and his business extends from 
Maine to California and from Wisconsin to 
Texas. He receives letters of inquiry from 
all over the world, even from Alexandria in 
Egypt, and has sold one boat to a party in 
St. Petersburg, Russia. He has agencies in 
New' York city, Buffalo, Rochester, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Detroit and Chicago. 
Detroit has several boat-works but Mr. Davis 
has had a whole lot of orders from that city 
because of the excellence of his boats. Ac- 
tually he is a sort of Roycrofter in that he 
turns out nothing but the very best, and his 
boats are so recognized. 

As an instance of the great demand and 
popularity of the boats made by the Davis 
Boat works — Mr. Davis tried to have an 
agency established in a prominent city with 
a widely known concern in maritime and 
sporting goods. Mr. Davis’ proffer was turn- 
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ed down on account of his skyscraping prices, 
but he persisted in sending a sample boat for 
display W'ith all expenses paid in case of no 
sale. The boat was promptly sold the very 
day of its arrival — proof positive that a Davis 
boat will sell on merit regardless of cost. 

At a yacht race at Put-in-Bay two or .three 
years ago, forty per cent, of the yachts came 
from the Davis Boat Works — the remaining 
per cent, being scattered among other boat 
works. 

Among the famous yachts built by Air. 
Davis are. “The Companion,” a fifty-five foot 
power cruiser, (sold for ten thousand dol- 
lars), and the "L. E. R. Jr.." a sixty-five 
pow'er boat built entirely of mahogany. “The 
Companion" recently made a trip on Lake 
Erie from Sandusky to Buffalo, through the 
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“Dink" is short for dingley or yacht tender, 
and the "Davis Dinks” are all good to look at 
and good to use. In short, this all goes to 
show that “what is worth doing is worth do- 
ing well.” 


The Deaf in Cuba 

T HE spirit in which the work 
among the deaf is being carried on 
in other countries by represen- 
tatives of our American schools 
reflects credit upon the type of 
Christian workers in the professions of today. 
Then, too, it would seem that our mission 
boards are becoming more and more interested 
in this special feature of their foreign fields. 

We know of no nobler work than that of 
the missionary, but it must indeed require 
great patience and fortitude to undertake the 
teaching of the deaf in a foreign country. 

Having heard something of the work among 
the deaf in Cuba, we wrote to Miss Mabel L. 
Haynes, who is in charge of a small school in 
Havana, asking for a brief description of her 
work for publication in The Register. Our 
request was rewarded with the following very 
interesting account of what is being done for 
the deaf at that place. 

Miss Haynes, who is the daughter of deaf 
parents, was born in Raleigh, North Carolina, 
and was for a number of years an instructor 
in the North Carolina School for the Deaf, 
where she secured special training for the oral 
work. Her father, the late Z. W. Haynes, 
was for a score of years a most capable in- 
structor in the school for the deaf of her na- 
tive state. Miss Haynes is therefore well 
qualified with early association with the deaf 
and excellent educational advantages, as well 
as by experience, to carry on the work to which 
she has so earnestly set her hand. 

In her letter, Miss Haynes Says: — 

"Once during the course of a conversation 
with Rev. Mr. Michaels, Baptist missionary 
to the deaf of the South, the subject of Cuba 
came up, and before the conversation was con- 
cluded a purpose was formed in my heart to 
offer myself to our Board for work in Cuba 
among the deaf of that beautiful island. Ap- 
plication was made, and in the following May 
(1908) an appointment was received to work 
in Cuba as missionary to the deaf under the 
direction of the Home Mission Board of the 
Southern Baptist Convention. 

“The first day in October, 1908, I landed in 
Havana, but it was not until the following 
February that our school was opened with two 


pupils, Jose Menendez, a grown boy of fifteen, 
and Beta Munoz, a bright girl of twelve. 
Both had been former pupils of Miss Myrtle 
Morris, of Georgia, who two or three years 
previous had started the work under the same 
Board, but who had given it up after a month 
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55 foot CRUISING YACHT, THE ‘COMPANION.” 
Built by Davis Boat Works 

or two to be married. These two pupils could 
write a few words, but had practically for- 
gotten all they had learned under the short 
tutorage of Miss Morris, so we began at the 
bottom, developing the sounds according to 


the Clarke School charts as far as the Spanish 
pronunciation could be adapted to them. 

"The class did not increase in numbers un- 
til this last fall, when one more was added, 
Acola Mancas, a girl of fifteen, making the 
number three. All are day pupils, and, of 
course, this means many lost days, especially 
with the boy, whose poor health has kept him 
out two-thirds of his time. 

“The Spanish language is very easy so far 
as the pronunciation is concerned, for every 
letter only has one sound, and is written ex- 
actly as it is spoken. There are no silent 
letters except for the /;. and so the children 
do not encounter the difficulty in speaking 
that most of our American children do, who 
must learn as many as four or five ways of 
pronouncing some letters. The construction 
of the sentences is so entirely different that 
the five slate method has been almost usless in 
teaching the first steps of language. The 
verbs, with their many terminations, are the 
stumbling blocks for all, teacher included, 
and so we begin by learning the endings of 
the three classes of regular verbs, and drill 
on these almost as much as I used to do when 
trying to teach : — ‘Asked, Said and Told’ in 
the days of old in North Carolina. The exact 
steps followed in developing language with 
American children has not been used here on 
account of the difference of construction in 
the two languages. But the deaf child’s mind, 
I find, is about the same abroad as at home, 
and encounters numberless difficulties in try- 
ing to clothe in language the thoughts so long 
only felt. We are learning the language to- 
gether. my three pupils and I, and so I sym- 
pathize greatly with them in the struggle to 
use correctly language whether written or 
spoken . 

“With Berta and Acela, I have used the oral 
method almost entirely, but with Jose, who is 
so large and absent so much. I have used the 
manual alphabet, which he already knew. All 
of them know a few signs that are almost 
universally used by all Cubans, and when my 
back is turned, will ‘sign in school,’ but they 
are signs of their own origin. 

"The statement about the universal signs 
that the Cubans use may need a little explana- 
tion. Tt is a fact that nearly all Cubans gesti- 
culate a great deal when talking, and it has 
even said it is impossible for one to talk with- 
out using the hands freely, and some words 
such as pretty, thief, money, stingy, wait, etc., 
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have signs that nearly everybody including 
my own deaf pupils, use all the time. So far 
our two years' work has been entirely primary, 
and if translated into English, would be very 
much like the first and second grade work of 
any of our schools for the deaf in the States. 

"The work has its discouraging side, lack 
of time (we have only two and a half hours 
daily), lack of equipment, frequent absences 
of pupils, and the small number of pupils. 

"The census two years ago reported eigh- 
teen deaf children in the city of Havana. The 
public school class has twelve, I three, and I 
have located several others, but for different 
reasons have failed to secure any of them. 


C ADWALLADER WASHBURN, 
one of the foremost artists of the 
country and a son of Senator 
Washburn of Minneapolis, is in 
the city visiting with Jay Cooke 

Howard. 

The two men are intimate friends of long 
standing. They attended Gallaudet College at 
Washington, D. C., together and were room- 
mates while attending school. 

Both are deprived of their hearing, but de- 
spite this handicap they will join the already 
large throng of nimrods who have sought 
the north woods in quest of the fleet-footed 
deer and moose. They will hunt in Lake 
country for a short time. Mr. Howard stated 
yesterday afternoon that they haven't great 
expectations for bagging much game, but that 
they are going to make a determined effort to 
get the limit, nevertheless. They will be fol- 
lowed by the best wishes of a score of friends. 
Mr. Washburn expects to return to Minne- 
apolis early next week. 

WAR AND SHIPWRECK 

Mr. Washburn has spent two winters in 
Mexico in the pursuit of his profession, and 
he writes most highly of the country, its ar- 
chitecture and its people. He was there at the 
time the recent revolution broke out and was 
compelled to flee for his life. He managed 
to gain an outbound ship successfully with his 
posessions, which he treasured highly, among 
them being many pieces of his work of many 
months, only to lose them in a collision at sea. 

In an article which he wrote for the Print- 
Collector s Quarterly, he describes his experi- 
ences graphically and in a most interesting 
manner. He states in part : 

“I was happy and greatly relieved when 
Vera Cruz was safely reached and I saw the 
fruits of my two months’ work, including can- 
vases and fifty copperplates, safely deposited 
on the staunch deck of the good ship Merida. 
Relief was the prevalent feeling of many re- 
fuges, who with their families and all their 
worldly fortunes, hailed with joy the sailing 
of the Merida. 

“Ideal and restful was the journey until the 
night of May 12, At midnight I was awak- 
ened by an indescribable scrunching, rending 
crash, and knew instantly we were the victims 
of a collision. I hastily slipped into the near- 
est raiment I could find and rushed out. With- 
in a minute all the lights were extinguished, 
and realizing that the ship’s vitals had been 
assailed I hastily returned for a life preserver 
before making my way on deck. 

“The throng was orderly and under perfect 
control. Seeing that one side of the ship was 
swarming with passengers, mostly half-clad, 
and believing that the chances of escape might 
be more promising on the other side, I hast- 
ened over and slipped down a dangling rope 


"Shortly after Miss Morris gave up the 
work here, the Government established a class 
for the deaf in one of the public schools in 
the city. It has been my privilege to visit 
this class twice. So much red tape is neces- 
sary to obtain permission to visit the school, 
that I haven’t been able to go often. The 
teacher is a Spaniard, who teaches orally, 
though 1 am afraid his teaching would not be 
so classed in our own country. His idea 
seemed to be to ‘mouth’ as much as possible, 
and then to spell manually, which was a very 
laborious effort on the teacher’s part. There 
were eight or ten pupils present and a young 
girl who seemed to be a maid ; she prepared 


ladder to a boat ; but as I reached the last rung 
a big black wave lifted the boat and tossed it 
so far away that I had no hope of getting to 
it. I was compelled to clamber back up the 
ladder and to the deck again. By that time 
the last boat was being lowered on the other 
side, filled with passengers. I reached the 
davits only to realize that the boat was below 
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my reach. Believing this to be my last chance 
to escape from the fast sinking steamer I 
made a deseperate jump clear of the deck, 
clutched the rope and slid down among the 
passengers. 

BOAT is DROPPED 

“Unfortunately, the descending boat caught 
immediately against the ridges of the steamer’s 
side, and there was imminent danger of its 
tipping over and all of us dropping into the 
water. By strenuous endeavors, however, 
using the oars as levers, we managed to get 
the boat within six feet of the sea. Then we 
found that we had reached the end, nothing 
else to do, a signal was given to let go, and 
we dropped like a shot into the water, and 
were soon drifting toward the Admiral Far- 
ragut which had rammed us. 

“We reached the Farragut and got on 
board, but found that this steamer had been 
so badly injured by the collision that the cargo 
had been shifted to avoid the inrush of water. 
We were advised not to part with our life- 
preservers. In spite of these dreary admoni- 
tions, men women and even little children ex- 


milk for the teacher and several of the pupils 
while we were there. The class did very little 
while we were present. The teacher gave an 
exhibition of the method of lip reading he 
used, and then sat back and smoked cigarettes, 
explaining that this was the rest period of 
the class. This is an afternoon class, and the 
school hours are from twelve to three or four 
o’clock. 

“This class and the little work that our 
Board is trying to do through me is all, so 
far as I can learn, that is being done for the 
hundreds and hundreds of Cuba’s deaf chil- 
dren. Let us trust that this is the small be- 
ginning of larger things .” — The Register. 


Experiences 

hibited the greatest self-control and patience, 
but it was an anxious hour before the wire- 
less made good its connection with an unseen 
friend fifty miles away. Then we settled 
down, greatly relieved, if very much on the 
bias, to await the promised aid. 

“Wet. cold and exhausted, my companion, 
William Archer, the English journalist, and 
myself sought a warm spot in the coal bins 
and subsided for an hour’s rest. At five a.m. 
Capt. Robertson of the Meriada joined us with 
the announcement that his boat had taken her 
final plunge to the bottom of the sea. I 
thought of the many months of happy labor 
that were summed up on my copperplates and 
canvases and for a moment a regretful thought 
followed the lost ship. But day had come, 
two boats were on the horizon hurrying to our 
rescue, and I am sure that to the men, women 
and children, though shivering with cold and 
bereft of their possessions, life seemed very 
good at that moment .” — Duluth Evening Her- 
ald, Nov. 11, 1910. 

“Pyarie” 

(The Deaf, Dumb and Blind Brahmin Girl) 

OUT OF THE DARK 

Your hands to me 

Who hears no sound, who have no eyes to see, 

Are light and life and love; are God and man. 

And all creation lies within their span. 

T en fingers ! each 

A voice to me to whom no voices reach ; 

Across the darkness, when our hands entwine. 

Your subtle senses meet and challenge mine. 

Give me your hands ! 

They are the keys that loose my prison bands, 

The guardians of my soul, since only these 

Can hear and hide the piteous things I say. 

(A poem sent by the Bishop of Tinncvelly after a 
'visit to the Palmcotah School for tin' Deaf and 
Dumb.) 


TOO GOOD TO LOSE 

The Silent Worker is too good to lose, being one 
of the best published for the deaf as well as for the 
public, as it does not contain any red pepper. 

An old subscriber, 

Pearl Seekins. 

Al.mond, N. Y. 


A single conversation across the table with a wise 
man is worth a month’s study of books . — Chinese 
Proverb. 


There cannot be a greater rudeness than to inter- 
rupt another in the current of his discourse. — Locke. 


Artist Washburn’s Thrilling 
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rier and his co-workers by the expert psycho- 
logist. There followed a mathematical demon- 
stration showing how much time, and there- 
fore, money could be saved if the afore- 
mentioned hod carrier did not make a needless 
motion, not to mention the saving of his neck 
by his refraining from a mistep. Thus the 
laborer is reduced — on paper — to a perfect 
piece of machinery by one who probably never 
made a machine of himself till his back ached 
and necessitated that apparently useless motion 
of stretching and yawning. 

But the manual laborers are not the only 
ones who make unnecessary movements ; the 
so-called brain workers being probably greater 
dissipaters of energy, which dissipation is not 
estimated because it is hid. To illustrate, how 
few there are even among college-trained 
minds, who think logically ! Real mental con- 
servation is practised by a few Gladstones and 
the rest of us arrive at conclusions in a desul- 
tory fashion. If the writers who deplore the 
waste of physical energy could reckon in 
horse-power the waste of mental energy, how 
appaling would be the disclosure ! 

Some hint of the inestimable number of 
wasteful brain motions may be had when one’s 
talk gets into print, and right here it may be 
pertinently remarked that that class popularly 
known as “silent” people, seem to delight in 
taking the longest and most round-about route 
to a conclusion when it conies to talk. Wit- 
nes the page on page of verbal wrangling that 
fill our papers for the deaf, the heaping up of 
words to no profit ! We thought that the 
debating socities of our schools and colleges 
was the place for such rhetorical exhibitions 
and not the columns of our papers. And, 
then, there are others. That recent and unbe- 
coming flurry on the editorial pages of the 
School papers anent a statement by the presi- 
dent of the W. C. T. U. reflecting on the 
grandfathers or great grandfathers of the deaf 
is an example. Some of the editors of these 
papers showed an ungallant desire to “argue 
with a woman.” 

❖ 

Speaking of the temperance question 

and the deaf leads 
us to note that a 
good deal worse 
might truly be said 
of a good many of 
the deaf than that 
they are “the off- 
spring of moderate 
drinkers.” In any 
center of the deaf 
you will find your 
“good silent fel- 
lows” who soak 
themselves in rura 
at the call of beastlv 
appetite. We do 
not refer to the un- 
educated “drunk” 
type, either, as 
nearly all of these 
drinkers have at- 
tended our schools 
for the deaf and 
some of them Col- 
lege, where they have ample opportunity to 
learn the evil effects of alcohol. 

In a district of the city of Minneapolis that 
had been voted dry a very popular saloon called 
“Charlie’s Place” was performing its last bac- 
chanal rites. It was the night when, by the 
law, its doors were to close forever, and the 
devotees of the “snake in the glass” had gath- 
ered to pay a loving and last tribute to the 
proprietor, who, though his nefarious “place" 
had robbed widows and orphans to the extent 
of $45,000. Yes, it was pathetic to Charlie,” 
— that good-bye to the flow of coin on the 


By J. H. MocFarlane, Talladega, Ala. 


NSERVATION, that much-toot- 
ed governmental policy with which 
this wealthiest and most wasteful 
Nation has begun to plume itself, 
is becoming a watchword all along 
the line of the lesser corporations. This term, 
lesser, however, does not include J. P. Mor- 
gan and his plenipotentiary clan, who anti- 
epate rather than follow ther Uncle’s policies. 

For example, the big railroads are expound- 
ing to their employees, through printers’ ink, 
the infinite value of such an infinitesimal thing 
as a spike, as if all spikes were of the yellowish 
hue, the kind driven only by the magnates at 
the ends of their transcontinental roads. Every 
car on these great roads has its exact location 
recorded on a changeable chart, a policy that 
if pressed a bit further by the steel trust, 
means a score of bookkeepers keeping track of 
every spike, which will indeed be conservation 
all along the line.” Then there are the pork 
packers, who, according to their plaintive re- 
ports have been forced to conservation till they 
must eke out their scanty living from then- 
refuse products, after having fed the thank- 
less public gratis! The editors and proprie- 
tors of newspapers, likewise, feed and clothe 

their families off that worst of scrap heaps 

the advertising pages of the modern daily. 
While it preaches conservation on its editorial 
page, this superfluity of the printers’ art causes 
the needless destruction of whole forests by its 
extras and Sunday supplements. All these 
“Big Guns” are loud with the poverty plea, 
till it would seem 
that the only man 
who has a coin to 
toss up is one of 
their com mo n 
Clerks ! 

Of all the men the 
modern business 
man is supposed to 
be a model econo- 
mist ; yet the best 
example I ever saw 
of false economy 
was one of your 
“hard-headed” busi- 
ness men, the mana- 
ger of a large whole- 
sale house. In “ris- 
ing up early” and 
nosing into details 
he outdid the coun- 
sels of Solomon and 
incidentally undid 
all the virture in 
them as far as he 
was concerned. .1 happened to be in his office 
■one morning, just as his stenographer got to 
work, and the weather being sultry and the of- 
fice stuffy, she set going the electric fan for all 
it was worth, and herself began to get busy. 
This excess of current was too much for 
the ponderous avoirdupois of her employer 
— it gave him a chill in the iegion of his roll 
of greenbacks — so he promptly turned down 
the speed of his fan, and although he did not 
seem to notice it, his stenographer slowed 
down accordingly. Several like incidents, 
some of them a little worse, that came under 


my observation during a few brief calls on 
some of the higher-ups in the mercantile world, 
led me to the conclusion that the reputedly 
hard-headed business man is likely to be hard- 
headed merely in the osseous, or slang, sense 
of the term ! 

Other would-be “conservationists,” our state 
legislatures with their committees in charge 
of the financial welfare of our schools for the 
deaf, "strain at a gnat and swallow a camel” 
in cutting down the much-needed appropria- 
tions for said schools while allowing grafters 
to make away with millions of the public funds. 

The authorities of these schools are slowly 
but surely learning that it is false economy 
to keep them empty during a long summer 


MABEL MEYERS 
Leader in the Flag Drill. 


FLAG drill, Nebraska school FOR the deaf, June, 1911. Photos, by Mac. 

vacation and then attempt to make up for it 
by protracted afternoon sessions during which 
the fatigued brains of the pupils are expected 
to absorb “a little more” knowledge. Fre- 
quent vacations, also afternoon periods that 
do not extend past three o’clock will in the 
more enlightened future be the rule. 

There appeared recently in one of our popu- 
lar magazines a startling array of facts with 
figures showing the need of the conservation 
of physical energy among manual laborers. 

“Too many wasted movements” was the ver- 
dict pronounced against the common hod car- 
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of it as pathetic as Dickens' “Death of little 
Nell.” Then came the climax! The last cus- 
tomer appeared ! Only a minute or two left ; 
counter— and one of the reporters present made 
what did he want ? But the last customer made 
no answer. The lobster-faced dealer in destruc- 
tion looked up and exclaimed, “O yes, it's 
Dummy”! ’Tvvas his father as bought the first 
drink here. See, he motions his hand up- 
ward ; he wants one of these, and sure, it’s you 
as ’ll get it, if it’s the last thing I do.” 

Lights out! both in the saloon and in the 
souls of the despondent men that filed slowly 
out of it for the last time. “Charlie’s Place” 
was closed ! 

❖ 

Coaching a football team is not all glory 
coaches of the Alabama School for the Deaf 


team this year probably had as tough a propo- 
sition on their hands as any in the country. 
The weather was the chief factor in the far- 
cical undertaking, there being Sunday-school 
picnic weather most of the practice days up to 
within a week of the only and final game of 
the team, which it lost by a slim score. 

Which reminds me of the time when the 
once inglorious Minnesota football eleven was 
going to the bad, all. as everybody thought, 
on account of the now-famous Coach Wil- 
liams. A mass meeting of students of the 
university, citizens and others was called, and, 
if I remember rightly, they were going to es- 
cort the “Doc" out to the tune of tin cans, 
etc. But he didn't go; he had a good job 
as many good coaches can testify. The 
and he stuck, with the result that every year 


he is evolving championship teams. Probably 
no other coach has been able to come up to 
Dr. Williams’ speed in rounding out in a single 
season a champion eleven out of a green bunch 
of players. 

* 

Pack comes to the rescue of the Cleve- 
land Convention Committee, throwing out at 
random in last month’s Worker a lot of “C. 
C.” slogans aimed at Mrs. Bates, holder of 
the prize money. Oh Pach, your slogans are 
too tame ; they could never take wing like 
“Pike’s or Bust” ! Give us something fetch- 
ing like “Cleveland and Near Grub." or Cleve- 
land and the Full Bread Basket” or we’ll not 
attend ! 

J. H. McFarlane. 


A Deaf Mute Soldier qf the Confederacy 

By JASPER C. HUTTO 



in several cavalry raids through Tennessee. 
It was in one of these raids that he became ill 
from exposure, and was forced to leave his 
troop and go to a hospital. 

Upon his rescovery he obtained a furlough, 
since his company had left him, and he could 
not determine where it had gone, and went to 
his home at Trenton. Here, though, he was 
captured by Federal troops and forced to re- 
main in prison two months at the old Jackson 
County Court House. 

FOUGHT AGAINST FARRAGUT 

Obtaining his . release from this prison in 
the later part of 1863, he went to Mobile, 
where he joined the reserve forces. He parti- 
cipated in the defence of that city against Ad- 
miral Farragut, who overcame the opposition 
and took the town. After the capture of the 
city he went into the picture business, follow- 
ing it in Mobile until the end of the war. 

Immediately after the war he came to Mont- 
gomery, where he lived several years. He 
afterwards returned to his old home in Ten- 
nessee. He lias never married and now lives 
with nephews at Memphis. This old soldier 
expressed himself as having but one reason 
why he did not want to come to the reunion : 

“Some of my old comrades are still living, 
of course, but some of these I have forgotten. 
If I should meet up with one with whom I 
used to fight and not be able to remember him, 
it would make me sad. We all fought together, 
you know — we shared things together, and I 
regret I have forgotten a single one.” 

Mr. Oppenheimer’s loyalty to the cause of 
the South is remarkable in that he served in 
the army when he might have been excused on 
physical grounds. It is remarkable, too, in 
view of the fact that he is not a Southerner by 
birth, nor even an American, but a German. 
He was born near the French border line, in 
that section which was for so many years dis- 
turbed because of the quarrel over its owner- 
ship. He came to Tennessee when 16 years 
old. 

Mr. Oppenheimer lost his speech and hear- 
ing following an attack of scarlet fever when 
he was three years old. — Montgomery, (Ala.) 
Advertiser, Nov. 8. 


SAW NAME ON ARCH 

Ben Oppenheimer's name is on the Camp 
Lomax memorial arch at the cemetery, and 
he went out Sunday and spent some time look- 
ing over the arch, as he had never seen it be- 
fore. 


fSIMyrat years with the uonrereuate nnuv, 
iP I y et ' ie never heard the roar of 

I IgM the cannon or a captain’s com- 
maud. He heard not the order, 
“Charge!" at Shiloh, nor the instructions to 
retreat, but he was there. The two April 
days of ’62 found him in the midst of battle. 
Beauregard and Johnston were pitted against 
Grant and Buell, and Ben Oppenheimer stood 
with the Stars and Bars. 

When the Confederates advanced and threw 
themselves on the enemy’s flanks, Ben Oppen- 
heimer saw and pushed on with his comrades 
in arms. When Johnstone fell, he heard not 
the murmur of his fellow-soldiers, and knew 
only by what he saw and instinctively felt that 
ill fate had befallen his flag. When the Boys 
in Gray had to turn back, he heard not the 
lamentations of those about him, nor the half- 
victorious yells of those who opposed him, but 
he saw and psychologically he knew that the 
shadows of night brought not success — nor 


It was against the advice and wishes of his 
family that Oppenheimer left his home in 
Trenton, Tenn., in the spring of 1861, and 
joined a company of Georgia infantry. He 
went with the troops to Pensacola, Fla., and 
fought in the battle of Santa Rosa. He was 
later transferred to the Wilcox (Ala.) 
Mounted Rifles, or the Wilcox Dragoons, com- 
manded by Capt. Thomas F. Jenkins. 

When he was transferred to the calvary, he 
was without a horse or arms. But determined 
to go to Mississippi where the forces of both 
sides were concentrating, he used what little 
funds he had to buy his own mount and a 
sabre. Then it was “On to Pittsburg Land- 
ing!" or Shilolah. 

“There,” writes Mr. Oppenheimer, “I 
fought two days without anything to eat, and 
with nothing to drink but water. My face 
and hands were black from the smoke of 
powder, and 1 could tell that we were being 
fired on by seeing my comrades fall and by 
seeing shells burst in our ranks." 

Owing to Mr. Oppenheimer’s inability to 
hear and talk, he has been unable to refresh 
his memory from time to time on facts about 
the war and as to his experiences. He as- 
serts, however — with pencil and motions — that 
following the campaign in Mississippi, he was 


Publisher’s Note — We wish to apologize 
to our readers for the poor appearance of the 
engravings in the last three issues of this pa- 
per. Dry plates are used in our work and 
only recently we discovered that plates in- 
tended for an entirely different purpose were 
being used. We hope, however, to secure 
the proper plates and make a better showing 
in future issues. 
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By James H. Cloud, 2606 Virginia Ave.. St. Louis Mo. 


'HE deaf of Indiana are to be 
congratulated upon having among 
their number a true philanthropist 
— Mr. Orson Archibald, of In- 
dianapolis, who has donated an 
eighty acre farm as a site for the proposed 
Home for the Aged and Infirm Deaf of In- 
diana. The farm is well and conveniently 
located near Brookston, White County, about 
midway between Indianapolis and Chicago. 
A condition of the gift is that the deaf of 
Indiana and their friends must raise within 
the next ten years $10,000.00 for the Home 
fund. The condition is not unreasonable but 
in order to meet it well organized and per- 
sistent effort on the part of the friends of the 
Home will be required to raise on an average a 
thousand dollars a year.. The Indiana Home 
project has been duly incorporated, is in the 
hands of a Strong Board of Directors, and the 
indications are that the enterprise will meet 
with the success it deserves. Mr. Archibald, 
the donor of the Home site, is a graduate of 
the State School at Indianapolis, of Gallau- 
det College, and is a teacher at the Indiana- 
polis School. He has travelled extensively 
in this country, Mexico and Europe. He has 
made a hobby of photography in which art 

he has become quite proficient. 

* * * 


Mr. J. Schuyler Long, principal of the Iowa 
School and general editor of the Deaf Hawk- 
eye has such a clever way of expressing him- 
self either in poetry or in prose that it is dif- 
ficult to tell which is his most “natural meth- 
od.” That he understands the “Natural meth- 
od" and scores a strong point in discussing 
it will be admitted by all who read the fol- 
lowing article from his pen which appeared 
in a late issue of the Hawk eye : 

Much is said of the “Natural Method” in edu- 
cating the deaf. As we understand it after reading 
Dr. Crouter’s able paper in the last number of 
Annals it means to use the same methods in teach- 
ing the deaf at 10 years of age to speak, that the 
mother uses in teaching the mother tongue to her 
child from infancy. 

It is all very simple: you ignore the fact that the 
deaf child’s physical condition is different from the 
normal child’s; that the deaf child has gone further 
in body but less in mind ; that he has ideas, impres- 
sions and desires which the infant does not possess 
and finally totally disregard the fact that nature has 
placed a mark upon the deaf child and deprived it 
of a sense by the aid of which and thru which alone 
the norma! child acquires the faculty of speech. 

When you have disregarded all these handicaps, 
pretend the few hours in school are analogous to 
the time an infant is with its mother and go ahead 
with the Natural Method. 

The theory' is beautifully simple and there should 
be no limit to its application. For instance the 
use of raised letters in teaching the blind should 
be dispensed with. By constantly conning the pic- 
ture books and printed pages as the child with sight 
does the blind boy will in time begin to see and 
read by the natural method. 

The cripple should throw away his crutch and 
bop around on one leg and soon learn to walk in 
the natural way. The blind beggar must discard 
bis cane and the little dog which leads him about 
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and regardless of handicap dispense with unnatural 
ways. 

When a man loses his teeth, he should not use 
false ones, they' being unnatural ; the armies man 
must not use artifical means to assist himself but 
confine himself to natural methods. 

So in educating the deaf they are not to be al- 
lowed anything to help them get an idea, or help 
them along the thorny' path they must walk be- 
cause such aids as signs and spelling are unnatural 
to the deaf child since they are unnatural to the 
hearing child and so are to be discarded in favor 
of the natural method. 

That is the Natural Way. 

s= * * 

The editor of the Missouri Record surely must 
have taken advantage of the absence of the head of 
that school in order to get by with the edition of 
his paper containing several pages of heifer dust re- 
lative to the newly appointed superintendent. We 
are charitable enough to take that view of the mat- 
ter . — Illinois Advance. 

Editor Camp of the Illinois Advance is a 
keen observer, an able writer, a skillful coiner 
of phrases and a genuine humorist but as 
the discoverer of “heifer dust” Editor Camp 
is not only candidating for the hall of fame 
but is in eminent danger of being hit by the 
Noble prize. 

The appointment of Mr. S. T. Walker as su- 
perintendent of the Missouri School for the 
Deaf was one of the really notable events oc- 
curing within the profession during the past 
summer. That fact was duly chronicled in 
the early issues of the school papers following 
the opening of the present term. Some of 
the papers treated the appointment as a news 
item while others took it up editorially and, 
with the possible single exception noted above, 
with favorable comment. While Mr. Wal- 
ker is well known to educators of the deaf he 
is a new man to Missouri and it was emin- 
ently proper that the patrons of the State 
School, and others interested, should be in- 
formed how the choice of the Board of mana- 
gers was regarded by members of the pro- 
fession qualified to express an intelligent and 
unbiased opinion on the subject. The fol- 
lowing editorial which appeared in the North 
Dakota Banner is a fair example on the 
“heifer dust" to which Editor Camp refers : 

Dr. Noble B. McKee, for sixteen years Superin- 
tendent of the Missouri School, passed away during 
the summer. He was for a long time a teacher 
in the Indiana School and assumed his new duties 
at Fulton when Dr. Tate retired to become Super- 
intendent of the Minnesota School. Dr. McKee 
was one of the leaders among the educators of the 
deaf, and his death means a great loss to Missouri, 
but she is fortunate in having Mr. S. T. Walker as 
a succesor. Mr. Walker is a man of long experi- 
ence, both as a teacher and executive head of sev- 
eral schools, the Colorado, Kansas, Illinois, and 
Louisiana. He had left the profession only a short 
time ago when he was at the head of the Louisiana 
School. 

Miss Mabel Ellery Adams, assistant princi- 
pal of the Horace Mann School, Boston, has 
a splendid article on the relative advantages 
of clay schools and institutions in the October 
issue of the Volta Review. Miss Adams 
makes a strong case for the day schools, tak- 
ing the ground that neither the physical, nor 
the moral, nor the mental well being of a 
deaf child requires his removal from his home. 
In the light of our own somewhat extended 
experience and observation in both institution 
and day school work we are impelled to agree 
to what Miss Adams has said in her Volta 
Review article. 

* * * 

The graduates of the print shop of the New 
Jersey School at least are making good. Print- 
ing as a trade for the deaf has great possi- 
bilities for them when taught with the aid 
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of an up-to-date equipment and by a competent 
instructor and practical printer like Mr. 
George S. Porter. 

* * * 

The 1911 crop of nom-de-plumes was a 
failure compared to that of proceeding years. 

ST. LOUIS LOCALS 

The anniversary of the birth of Thomas 
Hopkins Gallaudet was duly celebrated in St. 
Louis. There was a special program in honor 
of the event at Gallaudet School on Friday, 
December 8th. On the evening of the 9th 
there was a grand union mask ball given 
under the joint auspices of the St. Eouis 
Gallaudet L'nion, the St. Louis Division N. F. 
S. D. and the St. Louis Ladies’ Committee 
Home for Aged and Infirm Deaf. On the 
10th the Anniversary afforded a theme for a 
sermon at St. Thomas Mission. The notices 
of the union celebration appeared in the news 
columns of the local papers. One of the lo- 
cal dailies — The Post Dispatch — had the fol- 
lowing to say editorially : 

THE GALLAUDET BALL 

The celebration of the birthday of Thomas Hop- 
kins Gallaudet in St. Louis is the right answer when 
there is a question of what “good breeding” means. 
As the celebration takes the form of a masked ball, 
the city can accept the responsibilities for it as a 
manifestation of the best breeding. 

Certain persons who call themselves educators, 
sociologists and scientists are now writing that 
good breeding means permitting “defectives” to die 
as soon as possible. In his work for the deaf and 
dumb and in his life, Gallaudet showed that the 
best breeding is tliat which gives the most help 
and gives it most willingly to those who need it 
most. As these so-called educators and sociologists 
would allow a puny infant such as Isaac Newton 
was to die in its cradle, they are too badly bred 
to be admitted to the courtesies of rational discus- 
sion. The only proper course is to show what good 
breeding means. And St. Louis will do that by 
anything which honors Gallaudet as one of the best- 
bred men of modern times. 

* * * 

The Christmas bazaar and social given by 
the Woman's Guild of S. Thomas’ Mission 
was a largely attended, socially pleasant and 
financially successful affair. The Mission has 
started an endowment fund and the Christ- 
mas bazaar was given for the benfit of that. 
The next important event given by the Guild 
will be the annual supper in May. 

* * + 

The latest literary treat by outside talent 
was tire reading of Via Crucis by the Rev. G. 
F. Flick, of Chicago. 


INTENDS TO TAKE IT FOR LIFE 

Beg leave to express a few words as to what I 
think of your excellent paper. A friend of mine, 
one of your subscribers, kindly gave me a few 
of the back numbers of the Silent Workek, last 
Sunday during his friendly visit. Having carefully 
examined the papers, 1 found it just what had been 
favorably spoken of in general among the deaf 
mutes. For my own part, I appreciate its exquisite 
character sufficiently to feel like subscribing to it for 
the present, possibly for life. Indeed, I think to my- 
self that your God-sent paper ought not to be with- 
out a subscriber or representative from my own 
locality. 

Before I conclude this letter, 1 have no hesitation 
to let you know that I am a graduate of the Pen- 
sylvania Institution at Philadelphia, then at the cor- 
ner of Broad and Pine streets, I having remained 
there from i860 until 1867. I am 63 years old and 
married and have three sons, one of whom holds a 
position in Philadelphia with the view of becoming 
an electrican afterwards. 

J. H. KnoEdler, 

Tkevorton, Pa., Nov. 30. 


Credit To George W. Veditz 

OME time ago Mr. George W. 
Veditz sent to a friend here a copy 
of the American Poultry World 
of September. It contains an of- 
ficial account of the 36th Annual 
Convention of the American Poultry Associa- 
tion which took place at Denver, Colo., August 
7-12. There are several photography of the 
convention. We can see the familiar face of 
Mr. Veditz here and there. He is caricatured 
as a chanticleer among three-score well known 
members of the Association. 



GEORGE W. VEDITZ 


The Convention, it is understood, was the 
best meeting in the Association's history with 
an excellent attendance including coast to 
coast representation. We note that Mr. Veditz 
was on the Colorado branch entertainment 
committee. A writer is quoted thus: “If the 
wonderful success of the Denver Convention 
can be attributed to one man more than 
another that individual is Geo. W. Veditz.” 
This must have been a proud day in Mr. 
Veditz ’s life. 

He has attained an enivable place among 
western business men. 

Though handicapped by deafness it may not 
be amiss to expect him some day to land at 
the head of the Association. His capable and 
forceful pen knows no bounds . — Maryland 
Bulletin. 


Proposed School For The Deaf In 
Ceylon 

BY MARY J. CHAPMAN 

Having spent a year here, in Ceylon, I am appaled 
to find that nothing is being done to help either the 
deaf or the blind on this Island. This is deplorable 
when one considers that there are thousands of 
afflicted ones in Ceylon. In 1901 the figures were: 


Deaf and Dumb 2,578 

Blind 3.747 


And nothing is being done in this advanced and 
educated land to rescue them from a condition of 
ignorance so profound as to be almost appaling in its 
blackness and desolation. The deaf are looked upon 
here as mentally deficient. "Can the deaf learn ?” 
"What can a deaf child do? are questions still too 
often asked. Is it any wonder, then, that finding 
themselves to be outcasts, and having been left with- 
out any education and looked upon as useless bur- 
dens, many sink into the mire of sin, and at best fol- 
low the only profession open to them, that of a 
beggar? 



Ceylon is advancing in all directions save this 
one. The Tamil coolie who is deaf and dumb is in- 
deed a pitable object. There is no bright intelli- 
gence in his countenance; all is blank. He can 
hold no converse with his fellows; or, at any rate, 
none beyond pointing and making gestures ; methods 
often inadequate to express even the most simple 
wants. The dreary blank of deafness and dumb- 
ness is at its maximum here. 

Some friends became interested in what I told 
them about the possibilities of a School for the 
Deaf and Blind, and w r e issued an appeal for funds. 
In a few weeks over R’s 7,000 have been subscribed. 
The principal donors have been rich Singalese 
Christians. The response is really wonderful, as 
just at the moment all Ceylon is collecting and being 
asked to give to the King Edward Memorial Tu- 
berculosis "Hospital, which is to be erected in the 
Island. 

The Madras Government offered me £100 to go 
to America to learn the latest methods of teaching 
speech, but I cannot do so. I hope so be able to 
return to Ceylon to start work here with an expert 
Teacher of the Blind. I am hoping to visit the 
Clarke School at Northampton, Mass., America, in 
the autumn. 

I hope to be in England during May, June, and 
July. 

I have a day-dream of a school in this beautiful 
island of Ceylon where the deaf and dumb may be 
taught. At first such a school would need the lib- 
eral support of the general public, as it will be suffi- 
cient to persuade most parents that their children 
can learn, and very few would care, I fear, to 
spend money on what they, in their ignorance, be- 
lieve to be an impossibility — that is, that their deaf 
child can learn as well as their hearing one. 

We want about £2,500 to start this work and 
maintain it for about two years or more. After 
this the schools are likely to be endowed and partly 
self-supporting, and we should look to Government 
for an annual grant. In 1901 there were in Ceylon 
700 blind and 500 deaf and dumb children under 
ten years old. Many who are called "idiots” here 
are only deaf, and can be taught to speak clearly 
and with amimation. 

I want to make an appeal to the people of Eng- 
land for help. Think what a blessing you would 
confer upon these afflicted children if you helped 
to translate them from a world of misery into a 
life of busy activities and useful service. As I write, 
a dear little English deaf girl of thirteen years of 
age stands beside me. Her parents live in Ceylon, 
and they have not been able to afford the money 
to send her home for education. She is a most in- 
telligent girl, and in the few months she has been 
with me she has learnt more than any other ordin- 
ary deaf child would take two years to master. I 
am trying to collect enough money to bring her 
to England with me. The child has just been asking 
me to whom I am writing, etc., and when I ex- 
plained, she said: — “Please take me to England; T 
want to learn,” so I have given her a small piece 
of paper, and asked her to write an appeal to English 
people. This is what she has written : 

“Peradeniya, Ceylon, 

“27th February, 1911. 

“I am sitting near Miss Chapman. I like lessons 
very much. I want to go to England and learn 
and then come back and teach all the poor deaf 
children in Ceylon. Please help us to have a school 
soon. — Your little deaf friend, 

“Lola Alice Hyde.” 

She has a wonderful gift for drawing, and the 
artist who teaches at Trinity College, Kandy, has 
taken a great interest in her, and is teaching her 
every Saturday in his spare time. 

Will you respond to this little deaf English girl’s 
appeal, and help us to do something for the little 
deaf and dumb children of Ceylon? The Treasurer 
is Mr. Thos. Gracie, the Bible House, Union Place, 
Colombo, by whom all contributions — however small 
— will be gladly received. 
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By Mrs. E. Florence Long. Council Bluffs, In. 


(The- following poem written by Richard Realf, 

who made history with John Brown in Kansas and 

was with him at Harper’s Ferry) : 

INDIRECTION 

Fair are the flowers and the children, but their 
subtle suggestion is fairer ; 

Rare is the rosebud of dawn, but the secret that 
clasps it is rarer ; 

Sweet the exuhance of song, but the strain that 
precedes it is sweeter, 

And never was poem yet writ, but the meaning 
outmastered the meter. 

Never a daisy that grows but a mystery guideth the 
growing ; 

Never a river that flows but a majesty specters the 
flowing ; 

Never a Shakespeare that soared but a stronger 
than he did enfold him, 

Nor ever a prophet fortells but a mightier seer 
hath foretold him. 

Back of the canvas that throbs the painter is hinted 
and hidden, 

Into a statue that breathes the soul of the sculptor 
is bidden ; 

Under the joy that is felt lie the infinite issues of 
feeling ; 

Crowning the glory revealed is the glory that 
crowns the revealing. 

Great are the symbols of being, but that which is 
symboled is greater ; 

Vast the create and beheld, but vaster the inward 
creator ; 

Back of the sound broods the silence, back of the 
gift stands the giving. 

Back of the hand that receives thrill the sensitive 
receiving : 

Space is as nothing to spirit, the deed is outdone 
by the doing; 

The heart of the woer is warm, but warmer the 
heart of the wooing; 

And up from the pits where those shiver, and up 
from the heights where those shine, 

Twin voices and shadows swim star-ward and the 
essence of life is divine. 

The Mid-West Branch of the Gallaudet 
College Alumni Association met at the 
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Omaha. Nebraska, School for the Deaf on the 
15th of December, with Miss Maude Roath 
as hostess. It was an "evening with famous 
deaf people,” as previously arranged early 
in the fall when the Association compiled 
a year-book of programs for each monthly 
meeting. This year-book has a tasteful 
cover of blue paper with the college clock 
tower done in gold and the inside is of buff 
paper with the programs printed in full. 

SEPTEMBER MEETING 

7.30 P.M. 

Mr. and Mrs. Zach B. Thompson — Host and Host 
ess. 

“500” 

* * 

OCTOBER MEETING 

7.30 P.M. 

An Evening with Cartoonists. 

1. The Cartoon, its Origin and Place in Art — 
J. W. Sowell. 

2. The English Cartoonists — Edward Michaelson. 

3. The French Cartoonists — Maude Roath. 

4. The American Cartoonists — Sarah B. Streby. 

5. Sunday Supplements — W. R. Rothert. 

(Speakers limited to 15 minutes) 

* * 

NOVEMBER MEETING 

7.30 P.M. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Barrett — Host and Hostess. 

Famous Paintings of the World. 

1. The Madonnas — Mrs. Emma Morse Seeley. 

2. The Man with the Hoe — Mrs. Brizendine 
Sowell. 

3. The Gleaners — Mrs. E. F. Black Long. 

4. Member of the Humane Society — Mrs. E. B. 
Thompson. 

5. Moses Breaking the Table of the Law — Mrs. 
Augusta Kruse Barrett. 

6. The Angelus — Mrs. F. C. Holloway. 

7. The Last Supper — P. E. Seeley. 

8. Mona Lisa — J. W. Barrett. 

(Speakers limited to 10 minutes) 

DECEMBER MEETING. 

7.30 P.M. 

Miss Maude Roath Hostess 

An Evening With Famous Deaf People. 

I. 

PLAY Gallaudet and his pupils. 

Arranged by Mrs. Ota Crawford Blankenship. 

II. 

Painters Lloyd Blankenship 

Sculptors Zach. B. Thompson. 

Writers J. Schuyler Long. 

Men of Affairs F. C. Holloway. 

(Speakers limited to 15 minutes) 

* * 

JANUARY MEETING. 

7.30 P.M. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Schuyler Long — Host and Hostess. 

Question Box. 

(Each member will prepare a question, sign it, seal 


-vs-~ 

in an envelope and hand to the secretary at the 
December meeting. These will then be drawn by 
members and answered at this meeting.) 

* * 

FEBRUAR Y MEE TING. 

7.30 P.M. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Sowell — Host and Hostess. 

An Evening With Dickens. 

1. Sketch of His Life — Zach. B. Thompson. 

2. Scenes from Pickwick — P. E. Seely. 

3. Scenes from Dombey and Son — Harry G. Long. 

(Sketch, 20 minutes; Scenes, 30 minutes.) 

MARCH MEETING. 

7.30 P.M. 

Mr. Michaelson and Miss Streby — Host and Hostess 

An Evening With Shakespeare. 

1. The Seven Ages — Mrs. Ota Crawford Blanken- 
ship. 

2. Antony’s Oration — J. Schuyler Long. 

3. Othello’s Defense— -J. W. Barrett. 

4. Wolsey’s Advice to Cromwell — W. H Rothert. 

5. Dialogue “Dream of Clarence” — Harry G. Long. 

* * 

APRIL MEETING. 

7.30 P.M. 

Mr. and Mrs. Seely — Host and Hostess. 

Public Opinion Meeting. 

1. The Commission Form of Government — Edward 
Michaelson. 

2. The Recall and Referedum — J. W. Sowell. 

3. Lessons from European Cities — F. C. Holloway. 

(Speakers limited to 20 minutes) 

* * 

MAY MEETING 

ANNUAL BANQUET 

AT 

Grand Hotel, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

8.00 P.M. 

* * 

JUNE MEETING 

7.30 P.M. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Rothert — Host and Hostess. 

Election and “ 500 ” 

It was keenly felt at that December meet- 
ing that “Man proposes and God disposes,” for 
one of the members, Mr. Lloyd Blankenship, 
had been called to his Eternal Home on the 
19th of November. He had been suffering 
from rheumatism for months, and during the 
October meeting was taken to a hospital in 
the city where he died. His widow, Mrs. 
Ota Cranford Blankenship, turned the fun- 
eral arrangements over to Mr. J. W. Sowell, 
head teacher at the Nebraska School. The 
funeral was held in the new chapel of the 
School on the 21st of November at 2.30 in 
the afternoon and was attended by all the 
members of the School and the Gallaudet 
Association. The floral tributes were beauti- 
ful and the Gallaudet crowd sent a pillow of 
green leaves with the college clock tower done 
on it in white flowers with a big letter G in 



FLYING HIGH AT THE MINNESOTA STATE FAIR 


Water had to be piped through a long hose about a mile long 
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LLOYD BLANKENSHIP 


purple. A beautiful service full of uplifting 
thoughts and loving tributes to the memory 
of the dead teacher and comrade was given 
with three hymns sung in signs by a chorus 
of deaf girl pupils. Then each of the pupils 
filed out of the chapel after just taking a last 
good-bye look and placing a white carnation 
and fern leaf on the casket containing the re- 
mains of one of their most beloved and help- 
ful teachers in the School. 

The family took the body to Peru, Nebra- 
ska, on the late afternoon train for interment. 

E. F. L. 


What Deaf Workers are Doing Today 

PRINTING AS A TRADE FOR THE DEAF 

There is no doubt that printing is one of the trades 
that the deaf succeed in better than any other. All 
Over the world you will find the same results in 
this direction. One point that seems to be apparent 
to everybody who studies the question is the fact 
that printing is a trade that conduces to the general 
education and advancement of its devotees, and as 
a result printers are among the most intelligent body 
of men in the world of industry. This only bears 
out what has been urged in these pages on many 
occasions, namely, the key to the problem of the 
deaf and dumb is — language. If a man learns a 
good vocabulary it follows almost as a matter of 
course that his brain progresses in development, be- 
cause words stand for ideas, and ideas stimulate 
the mental powers. We do not say to all the deaf 
“Become printers,” for that would lead to over- 
crowding, but what we do urge upon all our deaf 
friends is to do the next best thing — READ when- 
ever and wherever you have the opportunity. Fami- 
liarise yourself with words ; get right down to their 
inner meaning, and in time you will find that you 
have accumulated a store of knowledge that will 
surprise you. 

THE DAIRY BUSINESS 

This is another good occupation for the deaf, and 
in conjunction with market gardening will furnish 
a good livelihood. A little capital is required, but 
this may be said of every other business in which 
a deaf man aims at becoming his own master. One 
great advantage in this kind of work is that it ef- 
fectually closes the door against any suggestion that 
the worker is handicapped by his deafness. What 
possible connection there can be between running 
a printing or a dairy business and the sense of hear- 
ing we have yet to learn. 

A FEW EXAMPLES 

And now a few examples of what deaf students 
are doing. We warn sceptics that these instances 
are from the land of the mighty dollar, but this fact 
need not discount their veracity in this case. They 


are taken from the Industrial Journal, and con- 
stitute the record of some of the pupils of an Ameri- 
can School for the Deaf. One conducts a success- 
ful dairy business ; another runs a well-paying boot 
and shoe store ; another, aged 16, has invented an 
aeroplane ; another is a foreman in a glass factory ; 
another a foreman in a cracker factory ; another 
is the chief in a furnace, and receives over a pound 
a day ; another is a linotype operator on a news- 
paper; while yet another has for 15 t'ears past been 
in charge of a thousand employees of a railroad 
construction company in Mexico. Not at all a 
bad record. 

WHAT CAN BE DONE BY A DEAF MAN 

Here is the record of a strenuous deaf man who 
recently died in New York, by the name of P. C. 
Coann. He lost his hearing at 11 years of age; 
never attended deaf schools and neverless managed 
to educate himself well. Studied law and was ad- 
mitted to the Bar— though of course he could not 
conduct cases in open court. He bought a country 
paper and ran it successfully. He crossed the At- 
lantic over 25 times. While in Scotland some years 
ago he was impressed with the high price at which 
American fruit was sold there. Knowing something 
about the cost of shipping, he saw a chance of mak- 
ing money, so he sent home for a large quanity of 
apples, which he sold at a handsome profit. On his 
return home he floated a company for this business 
and this proved successful. Of course, he had his 
difficulties, but this is one method which he adopted 
in order to get the benefit of a sermon. His wife 
and he learned shorthand, and the former took 
a note of a sermon or lecture, and he, seated by her 
side, perused it. This shows what can be done by 
the possessor of energy and adaptability. 



HOME OF ERNEST BINGHAM 
Duluth, Minn. 

Where hospitality of the true Southern brand holds 
supreme. 

Ernest Bingham 

In a recent number of The Worker, Stray Straws 
has a sketch of the above named Southern Gentle- 
man. In commenting upon his machanical bent of 
mind she goes back to his tender childhood for a 
sweet little Santa Claus Story with the tinkle, tinkle 
little bell on the rein-deer. It sounded like an es- 
say on the seed at the total ignoring of the full 
grown plant. 

Those who were in college with Mr. Bingham 
will recall his system of alarm clocks. An hour 
before it was time to arise the first clock went off 
and closed the window and turned on the steam by 
an ingenious system of weights that were put into 
operation by the turn of the alarm key. In an 
hour the room was warm and then clock No. 2 got 
busy and by another system of weights that got 
busy when the clock did, the gas was lit, the covers 
of the bed jerked off, his nighty was snaked over his 
head and he tumbled out of bed into his trowsers, 



MRS. ERNEST BINGHAM 
The charming mistress of the Bingham home where 

friends are always welcome and made to feel so. 

stockings and shoes in the ordei named, as he de- 
scended toward the floor. When he hit the floor he 
stood up and as he lengthened out, his head went 
into his shirt, vest, coat and with a little tucking, 
buttoning and tying he was fully dressed. Such 
was Mr. Bingham’s mechanical genius after the seed 
had sprouted and began to grow. 

Today, in the full strength of his manhood it 
has grown and waxed fat and it would be a long 
story to enumerate all of the labor saving devices 
he has perfected about his home. He has a free 
hand and plenty of money and the brain to invent 
and he has made electricity to do his work for him 
and for his wife. 

To begin the day; at about five in the morning 
his automatic furnace regulator opens up the dam- 
pers of his Underfeed Furnace and closes the win- 
dows and turns on the water for the bath, this lat- 
ter stopping automatically at a certain level and 
temperature. At six the bed gently heaves in the 
middle, lengthways, and he rolls into the tub, the 
bed clothes and his nighty being snaked off as in 
his college days. After sousing around he presses a 
button and the tub tips him into a centripetal dry- 
ing machine with his clothes hitched at the end of 
it and he sort of springs into them. As he reaches 
the floor he steps on a switch that starts the electric 
coffee perculator and the electric toaster. By the 
time he has slid down the banister his coffee and 
toast are ready and all he has to do is to butter 
the toast Then he steps down to the basement, 
gives the lever to the furnace a few pushes, puts 
on his hat and overcoat and is ready to catch the 
car. It is to be remarked that his coal bin is so 
arranged that it automatically fills the hopper of 
his underfeed furnace and the ashes fall through 
a chute in the bottom into a little car that is run 
by electricity and dumps into the alley. 

After his departure Mrs. Bingham places the 
dishes in the dish washer where they are washed 
and dried while she glances through the latest fash- 
ion magazine. Her sewing machine is operated by 
an electric motor and the house is cleaned by the 
latest vaccum machine while she is in the city ad- 
miring the latest creation in hats, and singing “Oh, 
hey my Carolina.” 

Of course these are only a few of the more no- 
ticeable automatic features of the establishment, 
the balance will be left to a more powerful ima- 
gination than that of the writer. 

By a Friend. 


Of all those arts in which the wise excel 
Nature’s chief masterpiece is writing well. — 
Duke of Buckinghamshire. 


When tillage begins, other arts follow. The 
farmers, therefore, are the founders of human 
civilization . — Daniel Webster. 
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We note that the College for 
Why the the Blind at Vinton. Iowa, re- 
Distinction cently has been transferred to 
the supervision of the State 
Board of Education, but that the School for 
the Deaf, at Council Bluffs, has not. and fail 
to see why the latter should receive a different 
classification. 


The article in our last issue 
*The De&f from the pen of Mr. Tom Blake, 
Printer upon printing as a trade for the 
deaf, excited wide-spread inter- 
est among the large number of boys in the 
various schools for the deaf who have taken 
up the work as a means of livelihood. It is 
an expression from a practical man, with long 
experience, and one therefore who can speak 
“by the card.” It confirms us in our belief 
that the art preservative is one of the very 
best for our boys. Their fondness for it, the 
ease with which they attain it, and the excel- 
lent living it affords, all commend it to them, 
and the bright boy can scarce do better than 
to get a mastery of it. Especially is this true 
when the knowledge of it includes the ablitv 
to operate a linotype. 

As a pleasurable occupation and as a means 
■of making a living it affords one of the very 
best fields today, that a deaf boy can possibly 
-enter. 


It not infrequently oc- 
The curs that a glaring defect 

Fundamentals exists, under our very 
noses, for years, and 
then, all of a sudden, is discovered by some 
one : and we are all made to wonder that it 
possibly could have escaped unnoticed so long, 
This was the case in regard to the woeful 
deficiency in spelling, language, geography 
and history that has been discovered recently 


among high school graduates. Mr. Murray 
and Mr. Rice, of the Board of Education, 
happened to walk in upon a Normal School 
class, one day during the past fall, and found 
it doing the most rudimentary work. Their 
eyes were at once opened, and there probably 
has been nothing that has occured in the edu- 
cational world, in recent years, that has oc- 
casioned such a stir as this discovery, a dis- 
covery that, it would seem, should have been 
made years ago. 

Dr. Chapin, referring to the condition, says 
in his last report : — “This poor preparation 
is glaringly conspicuous in English, in spell- 
ing and in the fundamental operations in arith- 
metic. Some high school graduates cannot 
write a page of English which would be ac- 
cepted in the sixth grade of a respectable 
grammar school. Much time must be spent 
in the Normal School in drilling students in 
addition, subtraction, multiplication and divi- 
sion. 

“In spelling, the situation is deplorable and 
diheartening. The results of an examination 
in the spelling of three hundred words 
in ordinary use, given in our English depart- 
ment to 148 new students, are illuminating. 
Three were absent from this test. No stud- 
ent made fewer than 11 failures, and only 
29 made fewer than 30 failures. 67 failed 
in more than 30 and fewer than 60 words ; 
34 in more than 60 and fewer than 90 ; the re- 
maining 15 failed in from 95 to 141 words. 
This means that 116 out of 148 newcomers 
are so deficient in spelling that we have been 
obliged to form them into classes and to give 
them definite tests in spelling of such simple 
ordinary words as should have been mastered 
in the grammar schools. And the pity of it 
all is that many of these poor spellers are 
bright girls, who do well in most subjects 
except English. The defect is in their train- 
ing, not in their brains. 

“A particularly discouraging feature of the 
situation is the fact that no one high school 
has a monopoly of poor spelling. The eighty 
per cent, of the entering class in question 
who cannot spell even decently come impar- 
tially from the larger and the smaller, the 
stronger and the weaker, high schools. The 
conclusion is irresistible that in some of our 
high schools English is not taught effectively, 
that in others standards of graduation are too 
low, that a few principals are subjected to 
overpowering pressure or are too timid or 
complaisant to refuse graduation to pupils 
who are deficient in the fundamentals of the 
mother-tongue, and that too many principals 
expect the Normal Schools to do the work in 
fundamentals which we believe should have 
been done in the elementary and secondary 
schools. 

“Realizing its responsibility to safeguard 
the teaching profession and the public schools 
from the rising tide of barbarous orthogra- 
phy which threatens to engulf our schools 
from the highest to the lowest, the Montclair 
State Normal School is teaching spelling and 
elementary English as well as arithmetic, 
drawing and science. But it is doing this 


work under vigorous protest. Not only is 
the time devoted to spelling, grammar school 
arithmetic, and the rest subtracted from the 
legitimate work of the Normal School, but 
the school is committed to a well-nigh hope- 
less task when it attempts to convert young 
women twenty years old from slovenly, inac- 
curate and careless mental habits to that ac- 
curacy and thoroughness which are essential 
in the future teacher of children. 

“Of course, this situation is not peculiar to 
New Jersey. As Principal of a State Normal 
School in Massachusetts and later of the 
Rhode Island State Normal School, I strug- 
gled against similiar conditions. The testi- 
mony of college presidents and professors, 
of Normal School men, and of business men 
proves that an apparent neglect of fundamen- 
tals is general in our American education. 
Some of the colleges have been forced to 
introduce the spelling-book into their classes.” 

A surprising condition to be sure ; and yet 
one, we fear, that exists the world over, and 
it is not only schools for the hearing and 
speaking that are at fault in this respect, but 
in the primary and secondary departments of 
the schools for the deaf, there is too great 
haste to go into the advanced branches to the 
neglect of these essentials. 


A recent wireless from the fro- 
On His zen north advises us that Santa 

Way Claus is on his way, and that, in 
spite of wind or weather, he will 
be with us on the 25th. He will drop in at the 
school for a couple of hours on the Wednes- 
day evening, when he plans to give us a 
Christmas entertainment and re-union. Our 
Committee on entertainment who are acting as 
his lieutenants, are not saying much but they 
are looking wise and we know that they have 
something good in store. Then for home. 

School will close for the holidays on Friday, 
December 22nd. Children going home over 
the Belvidere Division will leave on the 12. 
55 P - W - train, on Friday, December 22nd. 
Those going to Camden, Millville, Bridgeton, 
Atlantic City, and other points south, will 
leave on the 12.35 P train on Friday. Dec. 
22nd, arriving in Camden at 2.00. They will 
get off at ferry in Camden. Those going to 
Freehold. Point Pleasant and Long Branch, 
will depart at 12.16 x*.m. on Friday, Decem- 
ber 22nd. Those going to New Brunswick, 
Rahway. Elizabeth, Newark, and Jersey City, 
will leave in a special car at 10. 10 on Satur- 
day morning, Dec. 23rd, arriving in Newark 
at 11.25 and in Jersey City at 11.40. Those 
going on the Reading R. R. will leave at 
8:47 a.m, arriving in Bound Brook at 10. 

Parents who do not intend coming for their 
children will please send car-fare, and ar- 
rangements will be made for their transporta- 
tion home. If children have trunks, fifteen 
cents extra must be sent to cover transfer. 
Change will be given to children. School will 
re-open on Monday, January 8th, 1912. Par- 
ents are requested to please have children 
back promptly. 
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Adieu 1911. 

All hail ye. 1912.' 

Have you turned over a new leaf ? 

The happiest of New Years to all. 

Etta Travis lost a favorite aunt by death, 
last week. 

Mrs. Campbell spent a half day with us 
on Wednesday. 

Our pictures and books are the admiration 
of every caller. 

The milder the weather the larger the cion 
of '‘bad colds.” 

As the days begin to lengthen will the cold 
begin to strengthen. 

As a press-man Hans Hansen has no su- 
perior in the school. 

Edward Campbell has a smile now-a-days 
that will not come off. 

How many of us will date the first letter 
we write in January, 1912. 

There are lots of useful things under way 
in the wood-working department. 

The part of the school-term between Janu- 
ary and July looks like a long one. 

The crop of Christmas dresses, in the dress- 
making department has been very large. 

Nellie Van Lenten is not a very good finan- 
cier. Somehow her balances disappear very 
fast. 

The Teachers’ Association held its last 
meeting for the year on the afternoon of the 
7th in st. 

The pilgrimage to Princeton, by trolley is 
one of the favorite runs, hereabouts, to our 
pupils. 

There never was a more quiet law-abiding 
neighborhood any where than that around our 
school. 

Louis Wenzel’s mother spent a day with 
him last week, and Louis’ happiness knew no 
bounds. 

Fairton, in the southern part of the State, 
is a little bit of a town, and yet it sends us 
four pupils. 

We are printing our January number on the 
1 8th of December. Hence the way we refer 
to Christmas. 

Mr. Johnson never fails to see that Old 
Glory floats from the flag-staff on top of 
his building. 


Though Jupiter Pluvius did his worst on 
Saturday afternoon, yet quite a lot of the big 
girls went shopping. 

The life of Thomas Gallaudet, as outlined 
in our “Bulletin.” last week, was most inter- 
esting to the children. 

But one poor little snow storm thus far. 
so poor that we could scarcely find enough to 
make a good-sized snow-ball. 

We have re-doubled our efforts to attain a 
mastery of the three R's since reading of the 
deficiency in the public schools. 

We hear with great regret of the death of 
the two little boys from the Indiana School 
on the railroad, a few days ago. 

Charles Colberg told us. the other day. whai 
the longest words in the language were but 
we would not pretend to repeat them. 

Our team is booked for a game at the Bor- 
dentown Academy on the 10th of February. 
They’ll have a good time, no doubt. 

Alfred Baimlin feels sure that the Trenton 
Team of the Eastern League will win the pen- 
nant this year. Well, we shall see. 

How we would like to see Jemima Smith at 
the wedding of her sister, in January! We 
know that she will look “just beautiful.” 

We usually have a skating carnival in De- 
cember. but the only ice we have seen this 
month is that which Mr. Kuser has sent. 

It takes a good financier to make $15 a 
month and to be able to disposit $15.09 at the 
end of the month, and yet somebody did it. 

Frieda Heuser and Cornelia De Witte have 
been separated at last. Frieda got a twinge 
of rheumatism and had to go to the infirmary. 

Our team met its Waterloo at the Masonic 
Temple on Thursday night, being taken into 
camp by the Crescents to the tune of 20 to 5. 

Josephine Kulikowski and Minnie Ruizin- 
skv are regular little “Tom boys,” and would 
rather play “in jin” than nurse dollies any 
day. 

Nobody ever succeeded in purchasing so 
much in the way of presents for fifty cents 
in the world as Agnes Reilly did last Satur- 
day. 

Mamie Gessner and Frieda Heuser attended 
the moving-picture exhibition at Association 
Hall, on Saturday afternoon and had a fine 
time. 

Mr. Longfellow, of the New York Life 
Saving Service and Mr. Scott of the Y. M. 
C. A. were interested visitors one day last 
week. 

Among the pleasant events of the past week 
was the distribution of candy among our lit- 
tle folks by the various churches to which they 
belong. 

We wish Yallie Gunn, Maude Thompson 
Lily Stassatt. Willie Stocker. Isaac Lowe, Car- 
mine Pace and all of the old pupils a happy 

new year. 

Sarah Hartman is a great student. She 
sees the value of a good education and is try- 
ing her best to get one. She came to school 
rather late but is certainly making up for lost 
time. 


Our Silent Workers turned the tables on 
the Silent Stars on Monday night winning 
by a score of 27 to 22. much to the chagrin 
of die latter. 

Miss Vail, Miss Brian, and Miss Gratton 
are vieing with each other as to which shall 
have the most complete “object” box by the 
end of the term. 

The 14th of December was Sarah Good- 
stein’s birthday. Among the little gifts that 
came to her was a pretty hand-bag from her 
teacher. Miss Wood. 

Harriet Alexander says that there is a mos- 
quito once in a while down in Vineland dur- 
ing the summer, but the place is good enough 
for her for all that. 

Frank Hoppaugh has been carrying his 
arm in a sling for a week owing to a bump 
obtained while romping with the foot-ball. 
He says “never again.” 

We thought that baby Geraldine would 
“make a row” at the entertainment on Fri- 
day afternoon, but she was the best behaved 
little thing you ever saw. 

There never was a more sober little boy than 
James Thompson. We sometimes wonder 
whether he could laugh if he tried. He en- 
joys life just the same, for all that. 

If you should see the massive silver napkin- 
ring that Mr. Walker received the other day 
you would wonder how such a thing could 
be manufactured for the simple sum of ten 
cents. 

It is a singular fact that nobody is ever 
sick enough to be in the infirmary when it is 
time to go home. A child would have to be 
sick indeed, not to be able to brace up at that 
juncture. 

Alfred Shaw, John MacNee. and Antonio 
Petoio are rapidly attaining a master}' of the 
art of printing, and it won’t be long ere they 
will be able to take a place among "the best in 
the business.” 

Another feather in our cap. Miles Sweeney 
has just taken a position with the Trenton 
Sunday Advertiser to operate a linotype at a 
salary that runs from twenty-two to twenty- 
four dollars a week. 

It was a most fortunate thing that the 
workmen got the flag-pole down when they 
did, as it was found to be rotten to the core 
and the first blow might have brought it 
down on some one. 

It is rarely that “Indian Summer” comes 
so late as December, but this year it made one 
of the exception, and the beautiful week of 
haze and quiet and warmth did not end till 
the middle of ihe month. 

The painstaking efforts of the hoodlums to 
destroy our squirrels have been crowned with 
success, “Jimmy” being the only survivor : 
and the places which now knows "Jmmy" so 
lovingly will soon know him no more forever. 

Mr. Clancv gave us our usual Christmas 
entertainment at the Trent Theatre on Fri- 
day afternoon. The bill which included the 
“Three Rubes.” a “Leopard Show." a funny 
automobile sketch, and a fine pantomine was 
a most interesting one and we all thoroughly 
enjoyed it. 
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audience sit up and take notice when they 
make their first appearance. The house roars 
with laughter at their best bit, which is in the 
role of waiters on board the ship, and as of- 
ficer and private in the Nickadorian army. 
For those who can hear, there are sixteen 
musical numbers, all new, all tuneful and all 
catchy, and a competent authority pronounces 
R. Bernard's “Wine Song” which Mr. Ber- 
nard sings in addition to being its composer) 
a gem together with the singing of it, worthy 
of Grand Opera. 

❖ 

A young minister who is making good 
in his work among his fellow deaf, tells me 
a joke on him that is too good to keep. He 
still has Seminary work to do, and recently 
found himself in sore need of notes of several 
lectures, and he needed them quite badly, too. 
Among his fellow Seminarians was a Japanese 
who took a great deal of interest in our deaf 
friend, and it just happened that the Japanese 
was the first man to happen along to whom 
he could appeal for the lecture notes, and a 


wherein he is permitted to patter, but still, in his- 
mighty egotism the said young gentleman (?) has 
presumed to make light of our literary efforts in 
the columns of the Journal. 

We hereby, now, and at the present writing, do- 
cast a splash of journalistic fluid into the mis- 
creant’s face, and do challenge him to do his- 
“wurst.” 


By Alexander L. Pach, 935 Broadway. New York 


B j FEW evenings ago I sat through 
! a Lodge meeting where the mem- 
bers were all deaf with the excep- 
tion of one brother who can hear 

— „ — J almost as good as anybody can, 

but who has not always been so fortunate, but 
though he is at home with both the deaf and 
the hearing, he finds his greatest pleasure in 
associating with his fellow deaf. Of course 
it is not entirely proper, but 1 talk a good deal 
to him at such times, but as it does not dis- 
turb the meeting, and no one else is the wiser, 
is does no harm, but it would seem strange to 
a hearing person, should one drop in on us. 

The point I want to make is. though a man 
acquires hearing, or improved hearing late in 
life, his natural bent will always be toward his 
old fellows, school, club, etc., the bond is such 
a strong one that it cannot be broken. 


ana soliciting said from good, unsuspecting 
people. A case of this is reported from Kenora, 
Ont. , where the party who gave his name as L. C. 
Munro, and place of residence, Vancouver, B. C., 
was arrested on a charge of vagrancy, and his 
record looked into. It was found that he was noth- 
ing more than an impostor, and a sentence of six 
months’ imprisonment was meted out to him by 
the magistrate. The respectable deaf people all 
wish it had been six years instead of six months as 
there is nothing they so dislike as to have even 
their own people begging, but to have some fraud 
pretending to be deaf, is the limit. It is hoped 
some day that there will be a law dealing more se- 
verely with such impostors. In Minnesota, Illi- 
nois and some other states the administrators of 
the law have of late been most diligent in their 
endeavors to put a stop to this practice with appar- 
ently good effect . — The Silent Echo. 


SMILAX, HOLLY AND MISTLETOE 


Perhaps there is no deaf cook in any other state 
school who has served longer than has Mr. Smith 
Williams for the Alabama State School for Deaf 
in Talladega. Mr. Williams has served thirty- 
three years in that capacity. With the opening 
of the school he will round out forty- one years of 
liie in the institution. He is as active as he used 
to he and has no idea of relinquishing: his work 


Smilax. holly and mistletoe, 

Turning winter into spring, 

Now their cherry- greeting fling 
In the face of blustering snow, 

With a buoyant overflow 
Of a spirit that can sing 
To the heart of everything 
When the flowers have ceased to blow. 
Sweetest sentiments entwined 
With their green and red and white, 
Peace and joy and love combined — 
Symbols of the soul’s delight! 

Bravest dress the woodlands show, 

Smilax, holly and mistletoe ! 

— J. H. McF 


I was asked the other day, what play now 
on the boards would furnish the most delight- 
ful evening to an audience of totally deaf 
people, and after scanning a memorandum 
of some fifty productions I have reviewed dur- 
ing 1911, I would unhesitatingly answer 
“Mutt and Jeff.” This is on the lines of the 
familiar cartoon comedy, but excells the old 
timers in every particular. Budd Fisher’s 
well-known cartoons in the Hearst publica- 
tions have been done into a play for Augustus 
Hill whose name is not as familiar as most 
of the other producers, as for many years he 
put his plays out without any stress’ being laid 
on the management, but more recently he 
has been less diffident, and the production is 
heralded with the modest preface “Gus Hill 
presents,' etc. Mr. Fisher co-operated on 
the book with Frank Tannehill Jr., E. S. S. 

Huntington, Howard Webster and Edward 
Hutchinson have contributed the lyrics, music sllort time later a bundle was handed to him. 
and staging. ’ When he opened the package at his home the 

Unlike previous cartoon plays there is no same evening he found they were all in Japan- 
attempt to surfeit the audience’ with the ,~ar- ese. 


HONOR ROLL--N. J. School 

Pupils whose names are found in this list 
have received an excellent report for deport- 
ment and have made erery ef/ort to make 
progress in studies during the past month. 


Harriet Alexander. 
Angelo Avallone. 
Walter Battersby. 
Alice Battersby. 
Arthur Blake. 
Edmund Beyer. 
John Bernhardt. 
Alphonse Barbarulo 
Hildur Colberg. 
Charles Colberg. 

Joe Corello. 

Stuart Davis. 

Carl Droste. 

Charles Dobbins. 
Gustino De Amicio. 
Everett Dunn. 
Isadore Engel. 
William Felts. 

Sarah Goodstein. 
Mamie Gessner. 
Mildred Henemier. 
George Hummel. 
Irwin Hermann. 
Otis Harrison. 

Sarah Hartman. 
Pcrla Harris. 

Parker Jerrell. 


Anna Klepper. 
Gottfried Kreutler. 
Lillian Learning. 
Milred Ludlow. 
Lawrence Moody. 
John MacNee. 
Louis Often. 
Oreste Palmieri. 
John Pilis. 

Frances Phalon. 
Jose Pepe. 

Anna Robinson. 
Margaret Renton. 
Ida Reed. 

John Reed. 

Agnes Reilly. 
Annie Savko. 

Edna Snell. 

Elias Scudder. 
Catherine Tierney. 
Paul Tarbullon. 
Clara Van Sickle. 
Nellie Van Lenten. 
Elton Williams. 
Joseph Whalen. 
Esther Woelper. 


not been done on MacGregor ) were scheduled for reproduc- 
1 reach there soon. tion ' n as man y different school papers, onlv 

the Saratoga race to he squashed by some one higher up than 

ck of a steamship, the printing office chief. In two instances it 

Is of the president was the school head that vetoed the use of 

ed Nicadora, but the co P>' on the ground that the experiences 

ne of the Central narrated were of too pronounced anti-oral 

ways in a turmoil. leaning, 
noil of the comic . ^ 

iy is a large one, h>id an y one ever hear of any gathering of 
locality calls for the ^ ea t in which they attempted to make 
ie for each of the each other understand by lip-reading? I 

>s of effect and never heard of such a thing, not even where 

er in the costum- graduates of the Northampton or Horace 

1 very long time. Mann School were concerned, and the deaf 

poem, and though '' ere free to act for themselves and conduct 

tybum as a stage the niee tng for their own benefit, 
mble dancing out- ^ 

that’s going con- t)h, those humorous College Boys!!! 
impersonated by “There is a young gentleman (?), one Grover C 
y Edwards are Farquhar, ’13, who wields an editorial quill on the 

can fairly see the Buff and Blue staff. True, ’tis only the Locals, 
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Round-about Items 

T HE mention made by several of the 
school papers, this term to the effect 
that the National W. C. T. U. in its 
zeal to advance the Temperance cause, has 
stated as one strong argument against the 
drinking of spiritous liquors, that, “the drink 
habit causes deafness” is astonishing to every 
one at all conversant with that part of the 
human race classified as “Deaf-Mutes,” to de- 
signate them from adults who are hard of 
hearing, from any cause, or are totally deaf 
from old age. Had the good Temperance 
women taken time to become acquainted with 
the deaf people of their several localities, they 
never would have permitted the printing of 
that statement so cruelly defamatory to the 
morals of many parents who have a deaf 
-child — if we could believe the statement 
simply means that the drink habit makes the 
drinkers themselves deaf, we might smile at 
assertion, and sign — “Goody! They are well 
punished for their selfish indulgences, — but it 
is more probable the statement refers to pre- 
natal influences. To make that intimation 
hold in this case, the majority of deaf children 
would have to be born deaf, — congenitally 
deaf as such cases are called ; whereas the 
facts shown by the Statistical Reports of 
"“Cause of Deafness,” which each State School 
for the Deaf is required by law to keep, shows 
that sickness, or accident was the cause in 
many cases, most of them occurring in infancy 
or youth, causes entirely independent of the 
mental or moral status of the parents. As 
was stated n the American Annals, and sev- 
eral other papers published in the interests of 
the Deaf several years ago, the writer of the 
protest lost his hearing by congestive chills, 
when thirteen years old, her parents both be- 
ing strictly temperate and active temperance 
workers. 

If by a possibility the obnoxious statement 
had its origin in the mind of some zealous 
W. C. T. U. member, who had noticed the 
sometimes unsteady walk of a deaf person, 
and aware that the person under observation, 
was strictly temperate, jumped at the conclu- 
sion that the unsteady gait was inherited from 
a drinking parent, the joke is on the co-work - 
ers, who accepted the inference as correct, and 
we must advise them to procure and read 
the Report of the late Dr. William James, 
on the extensive investigation he made about 
the unstable equilibrium ; as it is experienced 
by some deaf people, his decision being that 
it rsults from defects in the inner part of the 
ear, that did not exist prior to the loss of 
hearing. 

Let us hope the dear noble workers for the 
banishment of the liquor traffic, from our 
Blest America, will make Amende Honorable 
to the deaf people, their parents, their edu- 
cators, by getting better acquainted with them. 
They will find the deaf as a class strong allies 
in the temperance reform, the mission work, 
child saving, industrial training, with the ad- 
vance projects, of the century, in short, they 
will find them, excellent Christian people, 
whose friendship is valuable. 

One experienced educator of the Deaf re- 
cently said, “The Deaf have so many disad- 
vantages to contend with it is a pity to place 
another in their path.” That is a kindly esti- 
mate of the situation. Blindness as a rule 
shows in the face at a glance but deafness is 
not apparent, so while many gladly reach a 
helping hand to the blind the deaf must take 
care of themselves, even keeping a sharp look- 
out on the street that they are not crushed bv 
the rapidly moving vehicles, or in the fac- 
tories, maimed by the powerful machinery, 
yet they do not go about with a chip upon 
each shoulder eager to bluster, or fight, if 


Since the Mov- 
ing Picture I-'und 
was started under 
the auspicies of the 

N. A. D., with Mr. 

O. H. Regensburg 
at the head of the 
Committee, some- 
thing like £5,000 
has been raised. 

As a result a film 
has been produced 
showing Dr. E. M. 

Gallaudet deliver- 
ing a lecture in the 
sign language. We 
give herewith a re- 
productionofa 
piece of this film. 

Those who have 
seen it in motion 
pronounce it 
perfect in every de- 
tail. Mr. Regens- 
burg whose picture 
is also given, has made the ac- 
quaintance of one of the wealthiest 

moving picture firms in this country, in Los Angeles, 
and they have promised to give him whatever assistance 
he may need. 


the chips are knocked off either purposely 
or accidently. They simply claim equal rights 
with all five sensed people to a fair deal to 
the right to defend themselves, and all dear 
to them, from statements, or charges calu- 
lated to injure their reputation as law-abid- 
ing people, or likely to prejudice employers 
against the deaf, thus making it doubly hard 
for the majority of deaf laborers to obtain 
employment. 

A striking proof of the ignorance, the utter 
thoughtlessness of the general public, about 
the nature, capabilities, characteristics, of the 
deaf, was revealed lately, when a club woman, 
in an eastern city who first as a skilled teacher, 
and late years, as a sympathising, appreciative 
helper, has made for herself a beautiful re- 
cord, was at a women’s club meeting, to which 
she had — by special request — spoken of her 
work for the deaf, rather pompously asked, 
"Do these people , the deaf persons, appreciate 
your labors in their behalf.” Of course the 
answer “Indeed they do,” was given with en- 
thusiasm. Passing by tile intimation con- 
veyed by the question — that the motive for 
helpfulness, is the appreciation we inav re- 
ceive. Wouldn't it be fine, if that woman with 
many others similiarly deficient in knowledge 
of the deaf, could be taken on a tour of in- 
spection to Hartford. Conn., shown through 
the first State School for the Deaf in America, 
told it is the mother of a similiar school in al- 
most even- state in the Union, then be shown 
the monuments erected by the grateful appre- 
ciative pupils of Rev. 1 nomas Hopkins Gal- 
iaudet and Laurent Clerc, who brought the 
Combined Method of teaching the Deaf from 
France, nearly a hundred years ago, then be 
whisked away to Washington. D. C.. and 
shown through the National College, that only 
College in the world, specially designated for 
higher education of the deaf after they 
leave the State Schools — called of late years, 
"Gallaudet College,” in grateful appreciation 
of the older Gallaudet, and his son, Edward 
Miner Gallaudet. for fifty years President of 
the College, now by unanimous vote of gradu- 
ates. titled, “President Emeritus.” 

As in the striking proof of the apprecation 
of the deaf, for teachers, ministers, friends 
who have worked for their betterment take 
the doubters to churches in several states, 
where memorial tablets of marble or bronze, 
perpetuate the name, and helpfulness of some 
one gone to their reward. Besides all those 
proofs of gratitude are the records of clubs, 
societies, circles, bearing the name of some 
highly appreciated helper, some ministering 
spirit, who. having taken time to become ac- 
quainted with the deaf people, decided it was 
worth while to continue their steadfast friend. 
The Homes for Aged and Infirm Deaf which 


in several states are maintained largely by 
the contributions of the well-to-do class of 
the deaf, is a strong proof of their gratitude 
and appreciation for the education which en- 
ables them in their turn to be helpers to the 
feeble, the unfortunate. Nor is this spirit of 
grateful appreciation, conferred to America. 
The deaf people of foreign countries have 
done, are doing nobly, in that direction, as 
memorials and monuments attest with them 
as with us, if money were a thousandth part as 
abundant as grateful appreciation of benefac- 
tors. be they school attachees, or outside 
friends, the evidence above cited, would soon 
become mere first-fruits, to be excelled by an 
increase that would delight our helpers while 
serving as astonishing eye-openers to the un- 
sympathizing persons who question our help- 
ers. so reproachfully, “Do these people ap- 
preciate your work for them?” 

As a final rebuke to such questions, we can 
proudly affirm that every winter, in all the 
American State Schools for the Deaf, the pu- 
pils are given a new lesson, if the truth that 
gratitude and appreciation, for favors re- 
ceived are sterling characteristics, to be care- 
fully cultivated. The method of instruction 
being a celebration of the birthday anniver- 
sary, of Rev. Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet 
which calls out the best talent of the Senior 
classes, at the same time showing the juniors 
what honors may be in store for them as like 
participants if they improve their school privi- 
leges. 

Angelina Fuller Fischer. 


Lancaster Items 

Mr. and Mrs. Elmer Sommers entertained a num- 
ber of their friends on Sunday at a sumptuous dinner 
Among the guests were Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Mc- 
Comsey the gentleman for whom Elmer has worked 
almost ever since he graduated from the Pennsyl- 
vania Institution over 15 years ago. A very enjoyable 
day was passed by all present. Mr. and Mrs. Som- 
mers have one little boy, Lloyd, who is, like his 
parents, deaf. He will be sent to his Father’s Alma 
Mater to be educated as soon as he is old enough. 

Mrs. Lydia Kauffman, who for many years was 
a great sufferer from nervous prostration, has so 
far improved in health and vigor that she can now 
drive herself from her home to Lancaster, a dis- 
tance of some five miles or so. 

Mr. John C. Myers, who was severely injured dur- 
ing the summer while “pouring a heat” at the 
Blower and Forge Co.’s foundry at Lancaster, has 
entirely rescovered, and has not lost the sight of his 
eye as the attending physician at first feared he 
should. 

How many of the old Broad and Pine St. In- 
stitution pupils still remember Miss M. J. Boardman, 
one of the members of the Ladies’ Comittee, who 
was the first to organize a Sunday school among 
the jnipils, and who, almost every Sunday came 
to the Institution to distribute Bibles, books, papers 
and lovely picture cards among the children? She 
writes from her present home in far-off Minnesota 
that she never ceases to love and pray for the deaf 
“children of silence” for whom she once lived and 
labored. 

One of the boys of Yeates’ School where “yours 
truly is employed asked today if there was a good 
ball team this year at Gallaudet College, Last year 
the deaf players put up a fine game of ball on the 
Yeates’ School grounds and the team here seem an- 
xious to try it once more. 

In April, Elmer Sommers expects to move his 
family over into East Lancaster township, where 
there will be 19 deaf residents within the town- 
ship limits. “The more the merrier,” says some. 

G. M. D. 
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By James S. Reider, 1538 N. Dover St. 


T is possible that this year of 
Nineteen hundred and twelve may 
see the removal of All Souls’ 
Church for the Deaf to a new lo- 
cation and the erection of a new 
church building and parish-house. We speak 
thus cautiously because, even though we feel 
sanguine that the new church is assured, there 
is always the possibility of circumstances inter- 
vening to delay a project. All Souls' has al- 
ready experienced such disappointment but its 
people valiantly hope on for the final consum- 
mation of the project. 

The old church building on Franklin Street 
— an abandoned Jewish synogague, was found 
by accident one day when the late Rev. H. 
W. Syle passed it in a car. At that time the 
need of a church for the deaf was a burning 
question in his mind and finding that this 
building could be procured at a favorable bar- 
gin it was bought in spite of the wear and 
tear it had undergone and the neeed of ex- 
tensive changes and repairs. To some Air. 
Syle's action may appear hasty, but every one 
who knows the condition that prevailed then 
knows that the step he took was for the best 
of All Souls’ Mission, whose growth was 
greatly retarded by the want of a house of its 
own. The Mission had been wandering front 
chuch to church and suffered much incon- 
venience until its supposed Canaan on Franklin 
Street was found. Something like five thou- 
sand dollars, more or less, was expended in 
adapting the interior to the needs of the deaf, 
and several thousands more have since been 
spent in keeping the building in repair, and 
the need of repairs is so continuous that it has 
become a vexatious problem. 

Another thing. It is known that the center 
of the deaf population is now' north of Giard 
avenue and may even be near Lehigh avenue 
so that it seems extremely desirable to move 
the church uptown in order to reach a greater 
number of deaf. If this is done it is import- 
ant that the location be one which can be con- 
veniently reached from all parts of the city. 
It may be difficult to find such a site, but it 
is not impossible. The deaf now have a fund 
of about $11,000 for the new church and par- 
ish-house. 

On Friday, December ist, 1911, the Com- 
mission on Church Work Among the Deaf 
held a meeting at which the subject of a new r 
building for All Souls’ in a better locality was 
given earnest consideration. A happy out- 
come of this meeting was that a prominent 
churchman offered to be responsible to raise 
the balance needed for the new church, thus 
making it as good as assured. As a result 
of this meeting, also, a committee was ap- 
pointed to look up and report on a suitable 
new site for the church. This interest which 
the Commission is showing in the needs of 
the deaf is very encouraging and we look for- 
ward hopefuly to a successful outcome. 

All Souls’ Church for the Deaf is unique in 
several respects. 

It is the Alecca of the deaf every Sunday for 
miles around and of visiting deaf from distant 
places. 



It is the only church exclusively for the 
deaf in Pennsylvania. 

It is a free church ; that is, its pews are 
free to all : all races may worship there. 

It provides week-day meetings, both re- 
ligious and secular ; the latter being attended 
by the deaf of all creeds. 

Its services are conducted in the sign-lan- 
guage, which is to he deaf what spoken lan- 
guage is to the hearing. 

It has existed as a Mission for about fifty- 
three rears. 


A Bazaar w'as held in aid of the Building 
Fund of All Souls’ Church in the hall of the 
Church on November 23rd, 24th, and 25th, 
1911. and as a result of it the Building Fund 
will have at least Five Hundred dollars added 
to it. The work of preparation was all done 
in about two months’ time, but the people 
worked so hard and earnestly that the above 
good result was obtained. 


Death again entered the ranks of our deaf 
and claimed Mrs. Elizabeth Eyre Roop on the 
1 8th of November last. She was the widow 
of the late Joseph A. Roop who died over 
twenty years ago. Both were prominent deaf 
here and took an active interest in the affairs 
of the deaf and particularly in the good work 
of All Souls' Church. They are missed here 
but the memory of their faithful labors will 
linger long with us. 

Air. John A. Roach. Treasurer of the Penn- 
sylvania Society, was tendered a surprise birth- 
day party by Miss Alice E. Donohue on the 
evening of November 18th last. By a ruse of 
the lady Air. Roach was invited to attend a 
card party at her home and thus was neatly 
trapped. It was a very enjoyable affair. 


“Do you think Gallaudet College could be 
improved upon in any way ?" This is a ques- 
tion asked by the Industrial Bureau of the 
National Association of the Deaf. We frankly 
do not consider ourselves competent to answer 
it, and perhaps we are not expected to. But 
while the question hangs we may say that, be- 
fore we got the question blank from the Bu- 
reau. we had often wondered why our only 
college does not try for educational exten- 
sion upon the line of the Chatauqua or the 
International Correspondence School, both of 
which seem very popular with the hearing. 
Both also have had, and maybe still have, deaf 
students. Now it is quite likely that many 
more deaf than attend the college wish to be 
advanced in special studies to fit them for 
some particular work, but they do not care 
to go to Washington on account of the ex- 
pense to be entailed or because it is only a 
single course of study they desire instruction 
in. So Gallaudet College goes out of con- 
sideration with them. They must look else- 
where for the instruction. Cannot some ar- 
rangements be made by the college authorities 
to provide such additional facilities without 
interfering with the regular college work? If 
it is argued that such work would require a 
new department and additional equipment, 
could it not be provided gradually as the need 
arises? We do not mean to suggest any- 
thing that would lower the standard of Gal- 
laudet College in this matter but rather wish 
to see the scope of its usefulness enlarged. 


The Alerrymakers’ Club, Philadelpha’s 
young organization of oral graduates, cele- 
brated its fifth anniversary by a dinner at All 
Souls’ Hall on Saturday evening, October 21st, 
1911. The dinner was cooked by some of the 
young lady merrymakers of the Club and was 


as faultless as a home dinner. A beautifully- 
printed menu booklet, also the work of one 
of the members, President Charles M. Pennell, 
won the admiratiofi of every one. Rev. C. 
O. Dantzer and Jas. S. Reider, President of 
the P. S. A. D., attended the dinner as honor- 
ary guests. Other guests were Mesdames 
Dantzer, Reider and Partington, and Alessrs. 
R. E. L’nderwood, H. J. Haight and Chas. 
Partington. Toasts were responded to and, 
on the whole, it was a happy anniversary event. 

Before this issue reaches its readers, Rev. 
Brewster Randall Allabough will have been 
elevated to the Priesthood of the Episcopal 
Church. The ordination, according to an- 
nouncement. occurred on Sunday, December 
24th, at 10.45 a.m., in Calvary Church, East 
Liberty, E. E. Pittsburg. Air. Allabough is 
the fifth Pennsylvanian to take up the minis- 
try as a life work. Revs. J. H. Cloud and 
H. G. Hefflon studied here for some time, 
but they are not natives of this State. As Air. 
Allabough's work will be largely outside of 
Pennsylvania, it will be necessary for him to 
move to Cleveland, Ohio, which is a more cen- 
tral point. While we greatly regret his leav- 
ing our State, we know that it can not be 
helped, and so we bid him a hearty Godspeed. 

Mrs. Annie J. Schreiner and Air. R. Ir- 
vine Boileau, both of Camden, N. J., were 
united “for better or for worse” (let us hope 
the former) on Wednesday, November 29th, 
1911. at the residence of the Rev. C. O. Dant- 
zer. in Philadelphia, who performed the cere- 
mony. 


Here is the old, old story, dipt from a 
Philadelphia daily, of recent date : 

William Zain, 31 years old, who lives nowhere 
in particular, moored himself at Twenty-third and 
Market streets this morning and after affecting a 
look of extreme sadness began handing out cards to 
all who passed, announcing that he was deaf and 
dumb, unable to obtain employment, and had a 
large family dependent upon him. He passed out 
many cards, but no one seemed to care at all 
whether he stood and starved to death or not. 

During the morning Mrs. Rose Obert, who lives- 
at No. 2206 Market street, passed by and Zain gave 
her a card. She read it and tossed it in the street. 
Zain followed her with outstretched hand, mutely 
begging for help. She paid no attention to him. 
“Aw, well then,” exclaimed the mute. “If you 
woun’t help a feller out you can go to .” 

Policeman Shinnabrok, of the Fifteenth and Vine 
street station, chanced to be nearby and Mrs. Obert 
told him ahout the “deaf and dumb” man. Shinna- 
brook joggled down to Zain’s comer, told him he 
was wanted at the station house and Zain heard and 
obediently accompanied the officer.” 

The end of the story is that Zain talked and 
heard a lot at the station house and he was 
given a term where he need not beg for some 
time. 


If the success of the N. A. D. depends upon 
a slogan, why not make it simply 

HEY! FOR CLEVELAND’! 
or this 

HEY! FOR CLEVELAND AND HAN- 
SON! 


H&ppiness 

The best things are the nearest : breath in 
your nostrils, light in your eyes, flowers at 
your feet, duties at your hand, the path of 
God just before you. Then do not grasp at 
the stars, but do life’s pilan, common work as 
it comes, certain that daily duties and daily 
bread are the sweetest things of life. 
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go into executive session, bury the hatchet, 
hang up the hammer and devote a few days 
to a real get-together federation on federation ? 
Such a conference, where every detail of the 
various plans could be presented, each one ful- 
ly dissected, assimilated and digested in its 
turn, would result in separating the wheat 
from the chaff and leave as a residue what all 
could agree to support when it came up for 
final action in 1913 — if not before. A meet- 
ing on that order will do more good (and re- 
sult in results) than a decade of discussion 
in the press. At the convention (1913) proper 
there will be too many other things calling for 
attention to guarantee that the right sort of 
consideration can be given this burning ques- 
tion. It should have special attention before- 
hand and be presented in proper shape to al- 
low convention action with the minimum of 
discussion and debate. Those having plans are 
about the only ones who would be likely to 
discuss the matter at all, so their having pre- 
viously agreed would simplify the launching 
at Cleveland. 


made special reference to those of the schools 
that offer facilities for the “care” and training 
of deaf, blind, crippled and truant children. 
Considerable of the address was in defence 
of the day school system as compared to the 
state institutions. The caption of the article 
printed by the Chicago Tribune outlining the 
address was: SAVED FROM BEING 
‘TTS.” The Examiner quoted her as saying: 
“Deaf, blind and crippled children might have 
to be put in public institutions, where they 
would become mere “it,” and we are saving 
them from it.” If Mrs. Young desired to im- 
ply that the products of our state schools are 
"mere its,” we believe, to use an Americanism, 
she has another guess coming. 

In the statistics of the departments in the 
Chicago public schools "devoted to subnormal 
children" which was a part of the Tribune 
article, the deaf department is shown as hav- 
ing 29 rooms, with 243 pupils in attendance. 

•% A 

♦ * V 

The Pas-a-Pas club and Chicago Division, 
N. F. S. D., held their elections of officers 
for 1912 this month. The club will have the 
following as its Board of Directors the com- 
ing year : President, E. W. Craig ; First Vice- 
President, Edward Hart; Second Vice-Presi- 
dent. Alfred Liebenstein ; Recording Secre- 
tary, Frank Johnson : Corresponding Secre- 
tary, George F. Flick ; T reasurer, Morton 
Sonneborn. 

Chicago Division’s officers for the same 
period are: President. Leo J. Clinnen ; Vice- 
President, Harrison Leiter; Secretarv, John 
S. Fisher: Treasurer, G. A. Christenson; Dir- 
ector. Fred D. Curtis ; Sergent. Harry Hen- 
sel; Trustees, Horace Buell, Washington 
Barrow, Louis Wallack. 


By F. P. Gibson, Room 1401, Schiller Building. 


[ U 1 HAT or< ^ er °* Chicago’s chief of 
rll .. P°^ ce f° r th e arrest of all beggars 
s$Sn cau ffht playing the deaf and dumb 
Ljnaj racket has borne fruit. From all 

' we can learn the gentry are a 

scarce article nowadays. 


Chicago Division, N. F. S. D., planned to 
observe its tenth birthday with a banquet in 
November, but owing to the death of Fred- 
erick Page, one of its members, the event has 
been indefinitely postponed. 


While on this subject we wish to add that 
for many years the European deaf have looked 
upon the deaf of this country as the acme 
in educational results ; upon their organiza- 
tions as the leading ones of the world. Is 
it not time the doctors agreed to agree and 
save the patient’s reputation? His life, too? 
It is assuredly a matter for sober thought, to 
say nothing of sober judgment. Insurgency 
is in style these days — and rife in our own 
ranks, if certain rumblings in the West may 
be taken seriously. Come, gentlemen, think 
over the suggestion made in the preceding 
paragraph. Instead of discussing ways and 
means for sending delegates to a foreign con- 
gress, let us have a peace congress of our 
own — and as soon as possible, at that. 


From mutual friends we learn that Chester 
C. Codman, who is homesteading near Ronan, 
Montana, is making a success at his part of 
the back-to-the-soil-movement. Mr. Codman 
was for years the backbone of the Pas-a-Pas 
club and has been sadly missed since he fol- 
lowed Horace Greely’s advice, but his friends 
in this part of the country — and they are 
legion — are pleased to hear of his doing so 
well in his new fields. 


Somebody has remarked we are using too 
many clippings in our department. In defense 
we wish to say that the product of others’ pens 
— especially where they are of the interesting 
•quality we make use of — is legitimate copy and 
where proper credit is given adds not a little 
to the auxiliary help a writer should always 
be glad to employ. Others think we should 
give more personal news, but they forget The 
Worker is not a newspaper — it being a maga- 
zine more than anything else, and one its corps 
of contributors should endeavor to make in- 
teresting in all its departments, using any and 
all matter that is so classified. 


We note in the Alabama Messenger that 
Mr. MacFarlane. our “Mac’s Musings” man, 
recently met with an accident resulting in an 
injured leg. Let us be thankful it was not 
his arm — especially the one that pushes his 
pen. 

❖ <- * 

Way back in the past there was “war” 
’tween the St. Louis and Chicago correspon- 
dents of the deaf press, and one of the shots 
St. Louis sent Chicagowards was relative to 
the fact that the Pas-a-Pas club had to have 
a St. Louis man for its president. We do not 
wish to enter upon any resumption of hosti- 
lities, but we note in The Frat that St. Louis 
has just elected a Chicago man as president of 
its prospering Division of the N. F. S. D. 
So we suppose accounts are squared. 

V V 

The school papers are printing an article on 
the origin of “O.K." in which it is stated it 
was born in Chicago during the civil war, 
coming from the initials of Orrin Kendall, a 
baker of this city who supplied considerable 
of the army bread and hard tack, and which 
staples were voted better than other brands 
and so “O.K.” became a slang symbol. We 
are under the impression this is all wrong. 
Unless our memory is at fault we believe 
“O.K.” came into being many years prior to 
the civil war and was a contraction of “Oil 
Korrect" — the phonetic spelling of “All Cor- 
rect." as used by all our statesmen of that 
time. 


The bazaar and supper given November 18 
by All Angels mission proved a most success- 
ful affair and the proceeds added a tidy little 
sum to the building and lot fund of the mis- 
sion. 


That substitution of the American flag for 
a gavel at the Pennsylvania convention as- 
suredly was an innovation worth while. The 
president or chairman behind the flag, its ap- 
peal to the right sense, surely beats the o. f. 
crack of the gavel on deaf ears. 

With the press dispatches giving accounts 
of the Missouri deaf man being fined for us- 
ing profane language to his wife (in signs') 
and of the New York man whose wife deserted 
him because of his talking too much — she stat- 
ing he had jabbered at her with his fingers so 
hard that she could almost hear him yelling 
— the papers are having their usual moldy 
puns at our expense. 

* .t. ♦ 

* • * 

Cleveland An advertisment of the “dictograph." a little 
instrument on the lines of the acoustion, says 
grafters are now learning the sign-language 
1 in mak- so as to escape having their conferences re- 
ey should corded by the machine. The world do move. 
- deaf of Soon we will be able to carv on a long distance 
uiar city get togetner and nave a union ob- conversation in signs, it seems, 
servance. The day is one in which all the 
deaf are interested in having properly ob- 
served and in the get-together spirit it can be 
done right. It is probably too late for Chi- 
cago to go and do likewise, but we make the 
suggestion now in hopes that 1912 will see 
some thing on that order. 

❖ ❖ 

Speaking of Federation, would it not be a 
good plan to call a conference of various ex- 
ponents of the idea — all those who have 
"“plans” — at some central point and have them 


deaf being issued besides the Observer. 
(“Stray Straws” evidently overlooked it.) 
It’s the Silent Review published at Lexington, 
Mo., by Oren M, Elliott, who at one time 
published the Eye and the Silent Success. 
The Frat is independent all right, too, but it is 
not in any way competing with other publica- 
tions. 

❖ ❖ 

Cleveland wants a slogan for its N. A. D. 
meet in 1913 and is going to offer a prize for 
the best one. Flow would this do? 

Bates ’Em All.” 


Chicago seems stagnant in the way of social 
affairs this fall, but the winter season will 
see a change. The Frats are arranging to 
have a series of lectures and entertainments, 
beginning with their annual ball on Tanuarv 
27. 

* * 2(5 

In a recent address before the Irish Fellow- 
ship Club in this city Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, 
Superintendent of Schools, in a resume of the 
work being done by Chicago's public schools 


In an examination of candidates for the 
police force one of the questions touched on 
what would be the right thing to do to dis- 
perse a mob. One candidate’s reply was that 
he would pass the hat. He was not far from 
right, as many of us know. It always works 
when the side lines get too crowded about ?. 
sign-talk or debate. 

,♦» 4. 

The compliments of the season to the 
Worker's staff. 
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THE BOSTON LADIES’ AUXILIARY 


T HIS organization existed in fact, 
though not in name, as long ago 
as 1903, and its eight years of 
faithful service to the New Eng- 
land Home for Aged Deaf de- 
serve something of public record and recogni- 
tion. 

■It is generally known that this Home, in- 
coporated in 1901, and opened two years later, 
was founded by Rev. T. Stanley Searing under 
the advice of Rev. T. L. Gallaudet. When 
the New England Gallaudet Association re- 
sponded to the appeal of this Home for help, 
appointing State Organizers and forming 
other plans for its support, the ladies at once 
felt that they must share in the good work, 
and not allow the male workers to shoulder 
the whole burden. 

They met at each other’s houses, to sew for 
the Home, and, for two winters, furnished 
Saturday night suppers, at a low rate of ad- 
mission, which was much patronized by the 
deaf people of Greater Boston. 

When the Home was removed from a 
rented house in Allston to one more com- 
modious, purchased in Everett, this patronage 
did not stop, but steadily increased, despite 
the long distance to travel and the long hill 
to climb. 

The Ladies’ Auxiliary has been true to its 
name, emphasizing the idea that its work is 
auxiliary to that of the T rustees and Managers 
of the New England Home. Its membership 
has varied in members from thirty to forty, 
as new members have come in, or the ranks 
have been thinned by death, removal, or dis- 
mission. The “old guard,” who have worked 
from the first, keep up the most faithfully, 
while others come and go according to circum- 
stances. 

Until recently, the membership fee was ten 
cents a month. It is now one dollar a year. 
This, together with the supper-fee, admission 
to entertainments, and direct gifts, serves to 
swell the available funds of the Society to such 
an extent that fifty dollars at a time is often 
sent to the Treasurer of the Home, Mr. 
Phineas T. Hubbard. His letters in acknow- 
ledgment show how greatly this aid is ap- 
preciated. 

The members also take a personal interest in 
the inmates of the Home ; look after the neces- 
sities of bedding and furnishing and frequent- 
ly send vegetables, fruits, and other things 
in the line of food. 

The moving spirit of the Ladies’ Auxiliary, 
from the beginning of its work until the au- 
tumn of 1909, was Mrs. Persis T. Bowden, 
through whose careful planning many fine en- 
tertainments were furnished, for admission to 
which every one was glad to pay. One of 
the finest of these was the dramatic celebration 
of Patriots’ Day, April 19, 1908, when the 
barn connected with the Home was impro- 
vised into a stage and auditorium and scenes 
both comic and thrilling were enacted before 
a delightful audience. 

Every October, since the removal to Everett, 
has witnessed either a Harvest or Halloween 
party, in the management of which the ladies 
have had the largest share, and at which the 
attendance from the outside has reached over 
a hundred, and the proceeds have netted thirty 
dollars or more. 

In the year 1903 a successful fair was man- 
aged by Mrs. G. A. Holmes and her assist- 
ants, netting the sum of $241.18 which was 
added to the Building Fund. 

The first of these occurred Oct. 6th, 1906, 


By ALICE C. JENNINGS 

and the last Oct. 28, 1911. Both these two 
and the four between were exceptionally profit- 
able. as the Home can better accomodate large 
numbers than private houses can. 

In the fall of 1908, the most systematic, 
best organized, and by far the most profitable 
enterprise vet undertaken by the Ladies’ Auxi- 
liary, was begun, and, during the following 
winter, carried to a successful completion. 
This was a two-days Fair in aid of the Home, 
held at Whittier Hall, Everett, in February 
of 1909. The ladies met monthly, and some- 
times fortnightly, in two divisions ; those of 
Boston meeting usually in Dorchester or Rox- 
bury, and those of the Salem contingent in 
that and adjacent cities. Fingers flew busily 
in the preparation of useful and fancy articles, 
while each lady brought her own contribution 
to a nice supper, to which, at a later hour, came 
the gentlemen, paying their admission fee, and 
thus giving their aid. When the date of the 
Fair arrived, no space on the numerous tables 
was left empty, so ample had been the prep- 
aration and so many the gifts. 

I11 this connection, it may not be amiss to 
quote from the published description of this 
Fair, furnished by the Deaf-Mutes’ Journal 
of March 9, 1909. 

"Its success was peculiarly gratifying from 
the fact that it was designed and carried 
through by the ladies themselves, with but 
little aid from outsiders. Mrs. Bowden and 
Mrs. Burill, the chief managers, were un- 
doubtedly the hardest workers, but much 
praise was also due to the rank and file the 
ladies who had spared neither time nor money, 
or ingenuity : who had cheerfully opened their 
houses to the sewing societies, taking patiently 
all the subsequent fatigue and disorder ; who 
laid aside their home avocations, and served 
faithfully, as saleswomen and waitresses, dur- 
ing the two days of the Fair. 

"The hall, a moving kaleidoscope of laven- 
der and white, was filled with articles both 
useful and rare, some of them the handiwork 
of inmates of the Home. Six of these were 
present, to give tangible evidence to the value 
of the work being done for them, and also to 
aid in it as far as they could. 

“All the States of New England were rep- 
resented in the attendance at this Fair — the 
largest number, aside from Massachusetts, 
coming from Connecticut and New Hamp- 
shire. The number present at the most 
crowded moment was close upon two hun- 
dred, and the profits footed up to three hun- 
dred and twenty-four dollars — the largest sum 
ever taken at a single affair managed by the 
ladies. Three hundred of this was clear gain, 
and was placed in the bank, to aid in lifting 
the mortgage oh the Home. Great surprise 
and pleasure was expressed by everybody at 
such a result as this.” 

An interesting sequel to the Fair occurred 
on Patriots’ Day of the following April, when 
the articles remaining at its close was again 
placed on sale, and a fine entertainment was 
given in the evening, managed by Mrs. Bow- 
den and Mrs. Heyer: 

To quote again from the newspaper reports 
of this occasion : — "The colors, this time, were 
red, white and blue, and the Goddess of Lib- 
erty found herself many times duplicated. 
Two fine plays were given : — “The Interrupted 
Wooing,” and “No Men Wanted;” there were 
fourteen of Mrs. Jarley's “inimitable wax fig- 
ures : while a series of exquisite tableaux, 
on “The Spirit of “76” closed the performance. 
Eighty-five dollars was the substantial result 


of this entertainment, after which the laides 
certainly had the right to stop and breathe.” 

The following month, however, they were 
again called together, and a more formal or- 
ganization took place. Mrs. Persis T. Bow- 
den was chosen President; Mrs. W. J. Ru- 
dolph, Vice-President ; Miss Alice C. Jennings, 
Secretary; Mrs. Hardy T. Chapman, Treas- 
urer ; and Mrs. F. W. Bigelow, Collector. 
Under such an efficient corps as this, great 
hopes are entertained of a successful year. 
But the illness and removal of Mrs. Bowden, 
and the fact that the Secretary, being at too 
great a distance from Boston, was obliged to 
resign, crippled the work greatly. Neverthe- 
less, a number of meetings were held and some 
advance on work previously begun. 

In June, 1910, the annual meeting, held in 
a Boston church, resulted in the choice of the 
following officers : President. Mrs. Geo. A. 
Holmes; Vice-President, Mrs. Isaac Blanch- 
ard; Secretary, Mrs. Jennings; Treasurer, 
Airs. Chapman ; Collector, Mrs. Bigelow. 

In the following October, a meeting was 
held with the Vice-President, Mrs. Blanchard, 
and plans were outlined for the next year’s 
work. Eight ladies were chosen, by lot, to 
manage the parties of the eight succeeding 
months. Some of these were unable to do 
their share, but their places were promptly 
taken by others, so that the full quota of eight 
gatherings was held, the last four at the Home 
itself. 

The most notable of these gatherings were 
those held with Miss Jennings at Melrose 
Highlands, Nov. 16th ; Mrs. Bigelow, at Alata- 
pan. Jan. 18th, and Mrs. Cross, at Beverly, 
Feb. 22nd. The first named party being so 
near Thanksgiving, the decorations accorded 
with that festival, each of the paper-napkins 
at the supper bearing a handsome pictured 
turkey in one corner, while the place cards 
were adorned with ears of corn. A game, 
“Shopping,” was also indulged in, which 
brought many pennies into the home mite-box. 

The work of this year was better organized 
in the matter of records and prompt notices 
of meetings, through having a Secretary, but 
it is a question if the practical accomplish- 
ment was as great as in some preceding years. 

The current year, 1911 — 12, appears to be 
one of unusual promise. Under its energetic 
President, Airs. Bigelow, the Auxiliary is tak- 
ing on a new lease of life. The needs of the 
Home are imperative, and she intends to have 
no shirking on our part, in the effort to supply 
them. The present Secretary is Airs. E. W. 
Frisbee; the Treasurer, Airs, Chapman; and 
the Collector, Airs. Blanchard. 

Two, meetings have already been held, 
largely attended and enthusiastic, and the 
managers of parties for the ensuing year 
chosen by lot, as before. 

At the last meting, held Nov. 6th with Airs. 
Chapman, special attention was drawn to one 
fact. Although the institution for which we 
labor is known at the New England Home, 
and ought, therefore to be supported by the 
whole of New England, the Ladies’ Auxili- 
ary of Massachusetts has no counterpart in 
the other five States of this section. It there- 
fore carries a burden five times as large as 
rightfuly belongs to it. 

Steps will soon be taken for a personal 
canvass among the ladies of these other states, 
with the hope of arousing more interest, and 
leading them to follow, in this respect, the 
noble example of Alassachusetts. 

The Ladies’ Auxiliary raised $250 last year. 
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By R. B. Lloyd, B. A. 


On September 18, the corner-stone of the Aus- 
tfne Institution for the deaf, blind, and mentally 
defective was laid in Brattleboro, Vermont. The 
new institution was made possible by a bequest of 
$50,000 from the late Col. William Austine, of 
Brattleboro, who died in 1904. To this sum the 
legislature of Vermont added $50,000. The build- 
ing now being erected will be thoroughly modern 
and designed to permit future expansion. Col. 
Austine was a graduate of West Point, and a vet- 
eran of three wars — the Florida war against the 
Seminole Indians, 1858-1842; the Mexican war 
and the Civil war . — Kansas Star. 


Douglas Tilden, the deaf sculptor, is working to 
prepare twelve bronze panels for the McElroy Me- 
morial fountain which is to be placed in Lakesides, 
and which when finished, will be one of the most 
elaborate and beautiful creations of its kind in the 
country. — Utah Eagle. 

The Frat says that Charles M. Holden, has sold 
his dairy farm at Roseland, La., and moved back 
to New Orleans, where he may again enter the 
stereotyping department of the Times- Democrat . 
Not every one who takes up a business can make 
it a success. It is often wise to change around 
until we can find something we can do well and 
then stick to it. 

Mr. Sidney J. Vail, of the Indiana school, in 
May received the honorary degree of Bachelor of 
Pedagogy from Gallaudet college. Mr. Vail lias 
taught in the Indiana school since i860, his 51 
years’ service probably exceeding that of any other 
teacher of the deaf now actively engaged in the 
profession. He received his education in the Fan- 
wood, N. Y., school . — Kansas Star. 

The Mississippi Voice , with the 1910 Census as 
a guide, estimates that there are in the state of 
Mississippi, 452 white deaf person and 365 deaf 
negroes and mulattoes. We have not seen the fig- 
ures yet for the whole United States The tables 
given in the Annals for January each year show a 
steady increase in the number of children attend- 
ing the various schools, but that may be due to 
the constant increase in our population. 

Wilhelm F. Schneider, for several years instruc- 
tor in printing ; t the Washington State school, 
concluded he could make more money and be his 
own boss by engaging in the photo engraving 
business, hence resingned his position at the 
close of the last session. During the past sum- 
mer, he took a course in photoengraving at a school 
in Effingham, 111 ., and will this fall open a studio 
somewhere in the northwest . — Kansas Star. 

It is announced that Mr. Orson Archibald, a 
teacher in the school at Indianapolis, has donated 
to the Indiana Association of the Deaf a farm of 
eight}' acres to be used as a home for aged and 
infirm deaf. It is a valuable farm and with the 
money the association already has it ought to be 
easy to establish a home. New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio have such homes, and several 
other states are preparing to establish them. 
—Ex. 

Miss Dorothy Stanton Wise, of London, Eng- 
land, is beginning to attract attention as a talent- 
ed sculptor. She is deaf, and was educated prin- 
cipally by her mother. This year, she was one of 
the sculptors commissioned t > prepare groups for 
the Pageant of Empire at the Crystal Palace, Lon- 
don. She supplied most of the figures for twelve 
groups showing scenes from Indian history. — 
Kansas Star. 

“ I am deaf and dumb. ” This was the inscrip- 
tion decorating the cap of a man seeking alms on 
Federal street, Nortliside, last night. Early 
Christmas shoppers pitied the fellow, who was 
thinly clad. Officer William Henry took the 
charity seeker to police headquarters and reported 
that the man was deaf and dumb. 

“ He can’t talk, eh?” said Captain John Capp, 
removing his coat and clenching Ins first. “I’ll 
give him a stiff jab in the nose. ” 

“Oh no, you won ’t ! ” exclaimed the ‘ ‘deaf and 
dumb” man, backing away. He was put in a cell 
for the night. — Dispatch. 


There are some excellent cuts of the Fan wood 
School for the Deaf and its Band of Deaf Musici- 
ans in the Volta Review for September. This 
would strike one unacquainted with the deaf as one 
of the seven wonders of the world. There can be 
no criticism for a music band of deaf chil- 
dren where the practice is clearly a benefit to their 
hearing and a source of pleasure to the players 
themselves. Otherwise, it may not be any better 
than a show of a trick horse that knows the 
multiplication table, or of an educated monkey 
that can give an exhibition in table manners, or of 
trained seals that can do a thousand and one tricks. 
The show is all right for the spectators, but may 
be a bore to the performing animals. — N. Dakota 
Banner. 


A Montgomery, Ala., paper says that Ben Op- 
penheimer, who ran away from his home in New 
Jersey during the civil war and joined the forces 
of the confederacy, actively participating in some 
of the most desperate of the struggles, never heard 
an order given or a shot fired. He is deaf and 
dumb and now 84 years of age. At the state con- 
federate reunion in session here the Memphis, 
Tenn., visitor has been honored by many atten- 
tions from liis comrades in arms. A cross of 
honor on the lapel of his coat attests to his faith- 
ful service in the sixties. He attends the reunion 
at the birthplace of the confederacy at the solicita- 
tion of the local camp. Oppenheiiner was near 
General Albert Sidney Johnston when the latter 
was killed and saw him fall. 


If we did not see the funny things in life what 
would be the use of living ? Sunday morning, 
driving out from church in the city we met a boy 
about sixteen years old carrying a good sized 
trunk on his shoulders. We saw at once that he 
was one of our new deaf boys. We were upon 
the point of stopping him when we saw some 
hundred yards down the road a man and woman 
whom we recognized as his parents. Upon our 
expressing some suprise at John's departure, the 
mother spoke up and said, “We came down to 
see John— he had been in school three days — and 
found him sick and “ allowed” we had better take 
him home. ” The last we saw of John, he was 
going up the hill “ toting” his trunk. And yet 
it is a sad picture when looked at from the boy’s 
side . — Palmetto Leaf. 


Hearing people in writing to the public press 
about the deaf sometimes make statements that 
arouse resentment among the deaf, or provoke a 
smile. A writer in a New York paper, in an ex- 
cellent article on deaf impostors, in speaking of the 
various tests employed by officers of the law to ex- 
pose the fakers, mentions the sudden shooting off 
of a pistol behind the suspect, his failure to bat an 
eyelid being taken as proof conclusive that he was 
genuinely deaf. The fact is that a pistol fired sud- 
denly behind a genuine deaf man would make him 
jump out of his shoes if they were not well fast- 
ened. If a suspect failed to wince when a pistol 
was fired behind him, we would pronounce him a 
faker and give him the limit at once. It is hard 
for the average hearing person to realize that the 
sensation of feeling becomes very acute among the 
deaf, and they will be affected- by vibrations 
of sounds that will not disturb hearing persons, 
accustomed as they are to all sorts of noises about 
them. There are' any number of hearing people 
who, if a deaf man turned suddenly when they 
stamped on the floor, would think that he was 
only partly deaf or was shamming . — Minnesota 
Companion. 


We clip the following from a recent issue of 
The Chicago Tribune: 

Orders to drive from the streets all professional 
deaf and dumb beggars, whether their affliction 
be real or bogus, have been issued by Chief of 
Police McWeeny. Annoyance caused to the pub- 
lic resulted in so many complaints that command- 
ing officers of the deparment have been instructed 
to have arrested all persons solicting alms on the 
strength of an alleged misfortune. Ninety-nine 
out of a hundred of the beggars who work the 
“ deaf and dumb” plea on the sympathetic public 
are fakes, according to the chief. “There are 
plenty of free schools and institutions for the 
education and care of deaf and dumb persons, ’ ’ said 
McWeeny. “There is no need of persons so 
afflicted to soileit alms on the street. ” 

What is good for Chicago is good for Trenton 
and every other city. Send the deaf(?) beggars 
to jail. 

The high cost of living and the consequent rise 
in wages and salaries in other lines of occupation 
render it constantly harder for schools for the 
deaf to secure competent teachers. This was 
evidenced by the activity displayed by superin- 
tendents at the Delavan convention searching for 
teachers. Several of them were in quest of quite 
a number, one wanting as many as thirteen. It 
was admitted by superintendents in private talks 
and public discussion that the question of able, 
well-trained teachers for our schools is growing 
more and more serious and that it is almost impos- 
sible to induce college men to enter the work. 
This is a deplorable condition, and there should 
be no let up in agitating the salary question until 
the remedy — higher salaries — is granted by the 
legislatures of our States. If a wail as to the 
difficulty of securing competent teachers arises 
from such states as Indiana. Illinois and Ohio, 
what should the demonstration in Texas be? 
Our state is near the bottom in the matter of 
salaries . — Lone Star. 

The Indiana School has moved into its new 
million dollar home and while the buildings were 
not finished it was deemed best to open in them 
rather than risk another year in the old unsanitary 
and dilapidated buildings the school has occupied 
so long. 

The new school is probably the handsomest 
and best adapted to the purpose for which it is 
designed of any in the United States. The site 
comprises eighty acres on the outskirts pf Indian- 
apolis, on a street car line that places the school 
within a few minute’s ride of the centre of the 
city. The buildings are in the form of a quad- 
rangle all facing on a central court, that it is de- 
signed to make a spot of beauty. None of the 
buildings are over two stories and a basement in 
height and there is uniformity in stile of architec- 
ture running through all of them from the main 
building to the smallest one of the group. The 
equipment throughout is of the most up to date 
character, and the deaf of Indiana are to be con- 
gratulated on the possession of a school that com- 
pares favorably with that of any State school for 
hearing vouths. — Kentucky Standard. 

A deaf man has an immense capacity for con- 
centration which arises out of his affietion. The 
reason is patent; he is not disturbed by noises, nor 
by the conversation of his fellow workmen ; conse- 
quent! v, unless he is a thoroughly lazy, good Tor- 
nothing individual he is working all the time. 
Of course there are people both deaf and hearing 
who will shirk work under any circumstances, 
but it is known that as a body the deaf are a most 
industrious race and number far less drones in pro- 
portion than an equal number of their fortunate 
brethren. The best authorities on success strong- 
ly advise hearing folks to cultivate the gift of si- 
lence. recognizing as they do, that it is a great 
factor in the office, the factory and the work 
shops. \Ve are not making an extravagant claim, 
therefore, when we say that the deaf possess a vir- 
tue in connection with all branches of labor ; for 
if it is good to cultivate a particular quality, sure- 
ly it is better to possess that in all essentials. 
The deaf may, therefore, take heart of grace, as in 
time their qualities will become more widely 
known, and they will receive the full benefit of 
the compensation which nature deals out to those 
of her children who are afflicted. — The Messenger. 
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1912 

Well, here’s the baby we’ve adopted 1 
Come in, and welcome, little Year. 

(How much he looks like Time, his grandpa! 

— a chip of the old block, I fear.) 

We’ll try to do our duty by you, 

And bring you up the best we can ; 

But Oh! these little Years so quickly 
Grow each in turn to be a man ! 

It seems scarcely any time at all 
Since Nineteen-eleven was just as small. 

New Year coming on apace 
What have you to give me? 

Bring you scathe, or bring you grace 
Face me with an honest face, 

You shall not deceive me. 

— Christiana Rossetti. 

God our Father, we would praise Thee 
For thy .loving care today. 

In thy mercy, wilt thou keep us 
As we go from hence away. 

Glory be to God in heaven. 

May thy glorious Kingdom come, 

Peace on earth, good will forever. 

May thy will, not mine, be done. 

I’m looking for Bohemia, 

Where men are leal and true, 

Where one may know the rosemary 
And never taste the rue ; 

I’m looking for Bohemia 
Where joy has her abode, 

Oh, I have heard how fair it is. 

How filled with “Do and dare” it is, 

Can some one tell me where it is 
And put me on the road? 

A young man took his best girl to a dance. She 
wore a low-necked, sleeveless dress. He spied a 
ravelling hanging from her shoulder and began to 
pull it, winding it on his finger as he did so, the girl 
being unconscious of what he was doing. There 
seemed to be a lot of thread but he finally reached 
the end of it. Next morning, the girl said to her 
mother : “Ma, a funny thing happened last night. 
When I undressed to go to bed. I found that my 
union suit had entirely disappeared.” 


A SCHOOL-BOY'S COMPOSITION 
The human body consists of the head, the thorax, 
abdomen and legs. The head contains the brains in 
case there are any. The thorax contains the heart 
and lungs and also the liver and lights. The ab- 
domen contains the bowels of which there are five — 
a-e-i-o-u. The legs extend from the abdomen to the 
floor and have hinges at the top and middle to let 
a fellow sit down when standing or let him stand 
up when sitting. 


“When I am dead you’ll find it hard, said he, 
To ever find another man like me.” 

“What makes you think as I suppose you do, 
I’d ever want another man like you? 


Opportunity comes to him who waits but he had 
better be doing something while he waits. 


Mr. Blinks (in art museum) : “I didn’t know 
you were such an admirer of curios, Mrs. Blun- 
derby.” 

Mrs. Blunderby: “Oh, yes, indeed. I just de- 
light in iniquities.” — London Tit-Bits. 


Yes, This Press Agent Deserves 
H&nging 

licit! Police! 

The press agent of the "Seven Days Company 
slipped the following story to the Sunday Editor 
with the solemn statement that "here is a true story 
that might be interestin’.” Just to see if said press 
agent has any shame the story is printed just as 
turned in. 

William Eville, who plays the silent burglar in 
“Seven Days,” which opens a two weeks’ engage- 
ment at the Olympia Theatre to-night, created the 
part in the original production at the Astor Theatre, 
New York city, nearly four years ago, and has 
played it almost continuously since. He is now 
enjoying a good joke at the expense of his fellow 
performers. 

The business manager of the company while in 
Cincinnati recently was approached by the directors 
of the Deaf and Dumb Asylum in that city with a 
proposition to give a performance of “Seven Days” 
in the sign-language for the benefit of the inmates of 
the institution. 

Seeing only the possibility of a good “press stunt” 
in the idea, he quickly assented, and a performance 
was promised during a future engagement of the 
company in that city. Permission was gained from 
the New York office and the performers were noti- 
fied to “get busy” learning the “five finger” lan- 
guage. 

Now for the cause of Eville’s mirth! His part 
is that of a burglar who hasn’t a line to speak until 
the last scene of the last act. Strange to say he is 
the only member of the company who can speak 
the deaf and dumb language. He enjoys a daily 
laugh while watching the others with a chart before 
them trying to make their fingers talk. 

There is no doubt, however, that they will all 
be able to give a good account of themselves when 
the performance takes place. Willard Louis, who 
plays Jim (Bubbles) Wilson, has a task, as his 
fingers are proportionately fat as other parts of his 
anatomy. He hecomes irritated in his efforts to do 
“stunts with his tootsies” and recently was heard 
to ask Eville how to swear with his fingers. William 
S. Lyons (Tom Harbison) evidently has mastered 
the language. He says the bartender understands 
him perfectly when he makes a sign with his “four 
fingers.” 

Mary Land, “Bella” the divorcee, declares she is 
thoroughly in love with the idea, she says she posi- 
tively will marry a deaf and dumb man, feeling sure 
it will bring great advantages. 

Winona Shannon, “Kit McNair,” was fined $5 by 
the stage manager last Sunday night. He claims 
she made a dinner date with the musical director 
during the third act in the finger language. The 
fine was evoked later when she explained that she 
was merely picking a hang-nail. 

Irma La Pierre was seen ordering her dinner 
with her fingers. The waiter evidenly understood 
her perfectly, as he unhestitatingly brought in the 
entire bill of fare as usual. 

T. J. McMahon, “Officer Flannigan,” wants to 

know how in “H ” he is going to say “H ” 

with his fingers after scrubbing the roof, he thinks 
his fingers will be to stiff. 

While they all agree it is tantalizing to have to 
learn it, yet they feel it may prove a decided ad- 
vantage should they ever unfortunately lose their 
voices. In the mean time there is some talk of a 
“lynching bee” when they meet “That press agent.” 

P. S. — F. C. Butler, the stage manager, is ne- 
gotiating with some New York parties relative to 
starting a deaf and dumb stock company for a Sum- 
mer run in New York. — Chicago Examiner. 


Ideas are a capital that bears interest only in 
the hands of talent. — Rivoral. 


Go forth under the open sky, and list to 
Nature’s teachings . — William Bryant. 


Where Does He Live ? 

When Fred Tarron, a stockman, came to Kansas 
City with a load of cattle, he for a time was puzzled 
as to what state to register from. He explained 
that he lived in four states, Colorado, New Mexico, 
Utah, and Arizona, his ranch extending into alt 
four and his house standing on the point where 
they meet. 

Mr. Tarron eats his meals in Colorado, sleeps in 
Utah, has his office in New Mexico and his kitchen 
extends into Arizona. 

Mr. Tarron gets his mail at Cortez, Colorado, but 
votes in Utah, because he sleeps in that state. His 
legal business he does at the county seat of Apache 
County, Arizona, because most of his ranch lies in 
that state. The wind mill which pumps water for 
his stock is in New r Mexico but the trough is in 
Arizona and the pig pen is in Utah. — Colorado In- 
dex. 

People accustomed from infancy to lie down ora 
feathers, have no idea how hard a pavingstone is, 
without trying it. — Charles Dicken’s Hard Times. 

Men often have two karakters, public and private p 
and in this country their private karakter often the 
purest. — Josh Billings. 


ARGO 

GAS LI GHT 
PAPER 

makes best photographic prints. 

Great latitude, depth, softness 
and richness. These characteristics 
belong to ARGO. It reproduces ev- 
ery bit of detail there is in the nega- 
tive ; it is brilliant in high lights, half 
tones and shadows. 

Send for “ Tipster ” — full of 
photographic information — free. 

Defender Photo Supply 
Company- 

Argo Park, Rochester, N. Y. 

New York Office: 13 West 29th Street. 


Keith and Proctors Theaters 

WORLD’S BEST VAUDEVILLE 

Directory g f Theatrers: 

Fifth Avenue. — Broadway and 28th Street. All 
Star Vaudeville. Twice Daily. Two Big Con- 
certs Every Sunday. 

B. F. Keith's Union Square — at Broadway and 14th 
Street. — V audevil le. 

B. F. Keith’s Harlem Opera House — 125th Street 
and ~th Avenue. — Moving Pictures and Vaude- 
ville. Changed Daily. 

B. F. Keith’s Jersey City. — Newark Avenue. — All 
Star Vaudeville. Two Big Shows Daily. 

F. F. Proctor’s 23rd Street Theatre. 

F. F. Proctor’s 125th Street Theatre. 

F. F. Proctor’s 58th Street Theatre. — Moving Pic- 
tures. 

B. F. Keith’s Circuit of Theatres in too Cities. 

F. F. Proctor’s Theatres: Newark, Albany and Troy. 
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the British Deaf times 

An illustrated monthly magazine-newspaper for 
the Deaf. Edited by Joseph Hepworth. 

LEADING ORGAN OF THE DEAF OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 

Edited and controlled by the Deaf 

Independent, Interesting, Outspoken, 
and Honestly Impartial 

Twenty-four pages monthly 
Annual subscription— single copies ( prepaid ) 
60 cents. Those who prefer to send a dollar bill 
will be credited with twenty months' subscription. 
Send a picture post -card for specimen copy. 

Che British Deaf times, 

25 Windsor Place, Cardiff, England. 


IRON STEAMBOAT COMPANY 
FISHING BANKS 
STEAMER “TAURUS” 

OF IRON STEAMBOAT CO.’S FLEET 
DAILY except Mondayfrom Pier i, N R., ONLY, 8.20 a.m. 
Gentlemen. 75c. ; Ladies, 50c. ; Children, 25c. each. 
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THE STORE WITH A SUCCESS- 
FUL PAST, AND A MOST 
PROMISING FUTURE. 

The first and foremost principles of 
this store, are to ever gain and keep, 
the confidence of the public, and we 
have done it. And the proof of this 
assertion is apparent in the store of 
to-day. 

How this business has grown. 

What’s been responsible? 

Confidence, the unquestionable con- 
fidence that the public ever has, in 
our business methods. 

S. P. DUNHAM & Co., 

Dry goods & Housefurnishing s , 
Trenton, N. J. 


Go to Trenton’s Home 
of Vaudeville for a pleas- 
ant afternoon or night’s 
entertainment 




m 
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NEW BIOGRAPH 
PICTURES 

Every Week. 

Always the best show 
in town 

Prices : 

matinees - • - - io, is and 25 cents 
Rights - - - is, 25, 35 and 50 cents 


hi •: 


F. S. Katzenbaeh 
& Co., 

35 East State Street, 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 




Bardware 


Grates 

Beaters 


Cile Beaters 

Ranges 


and 

mantels 


facings 


♦ 


Plumbers 

Steam and Gas Fitters 
Steam and Hot Water 
Heating 

Electrical Supplies 
Bicycles 
Bicycle Supplies 





Are all those who appreciate the value of 
paint as a protection against and elements. 
The paints yon get from us will be the gen- 
uine article, and the color of our prices 
match our paints. 

A fresh coat of paint put in the right place 
bids defiance to Time our homes to deface. 
I sing thy praises, Paint, who savest from 
decay, and holds Old Time’s destroying 
hand, and sayest to him nay. For best 
Paints, Oils, Varnishes, &c„ call on. 

€. T. Hooper * €o„ 

8 S. Warren St. 

Only exclusive Paint House in the city. 


COLLEGE CLOTHES 
That Are Different 

The different young man wants to be differ- 
ent it) bis dress. College Brand Clothes 
are different — very different. They are cut 
in college style— with all the little differ- 
erences which confer DISTINCTIVENESS 
and INDIVIDUALITY. Highest grade of 
ready to wear clothes ever produced. 

College Brand Suits 
arid Overcoats 
$15 to $35 

Other Makes From $10 up 
Raincoats $5 to $30 

Snappy College Furnishings, Neglige 
Shirts, French Flannel Shirts, Dress Suits, 
Underwear, Neckwear, Silk and Lisle Ho- 
siery, Pajamas, Gloves for every occasion. 
Hats, Caps, Shoes, Oil Clothing, Suit Cases, 
Trunks, Umbrellas. 

THE HOME OF 

College Brunei 
Clothes 


GUNSON 


117-119 East State Street 
Trenton, N. J. 


'THE NEW JERSEY* 

State 

Normal and Model 
Schools 

TRENTON, N. J. 


The Normal Schoo 


Is a professional School, devoted to 
the preparation of teachers for the 
Public Schools of New Jersey. 

Its course involves a thorough know- 
ledge of subject matter, the faculties of 
mind and how so to present that matter 
as to conform to the law of mental de- 
velopment. 


The Model School 


It is a thorough Academic Training 
School preparatory to college, business 
or drawing-room. 

The schools are well provided with 
apparatus for all kinds of work, labora- 
tories, manual training room, gym- 
nasium, etc. 

The cost per year for boarders, includ- 
ing board, washing, tuition, books, etc., 
is from $154 to $160 for those intending 
to teach and $200 for others. 

The cost for daj' pupils is four dollars 
a year for cost of books for those in- 
tending to teach, and from $26 to £58 
per year, according to grade, for those 
in the Model. 

The Boarding Halls are lighted by 
gas, heated by steam, well ventilated, 
provided with baths and the modern 
conveniences. The sleeping rooms 
nicely furnished and are very cosy. 

For further particulars apply to the 
Principal. 

J. M. GREEN. 


on 
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COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 

CALVIN N. KENDALL 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


WM. G. SCHADFFLKK 
John P. Murray 
Jos. S. Frelinghuysen 
Melvin A. Rice 


D. Stewat Craven 
Henry Jones Ford 
Edmund B. Osborne 
John C. Van Dyke 


Officers of ‘Pie Board 


Wm. G. Schauffler 
J. Brognard Betts.. 
Euwd I. Edwards.. 


President 

Secretary 

Treasurer 


'~p HE NEW JERSEY SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 
established by act approved March 31st, 1882, offers 
its advantages on the following conditions: 

The candidate must be a resident of the State, not less 
than six nor more than twenty-one years of age, deaf, 
and of sufficient physical health and intellectual capacity 
to profit by the instruction afforded. The person making 
application for the admission of a child as a pupil is 
required to fill out a blank form, furnished for the purpose, 
giving necessary information in regard to the case. The 
application must be accompained by a certificate from a 
county judge or county clerk of tlie county, or the chosen 
freeholder or township clerk of the township, or the mayor 
of the city, where the applicant resides, also a certificate 
from two freeholders of the county. These certificates are 
printed on the same sheet with the forms of a' 


_ ^ li cation, 

and are accompained by full directions for filling them 
out. Blank forms of applications and any desired in- 
formation in regard to the school may be obtained by 
writing to the following address: 

John P. Walker, M.A., 

Trenton, N. J. Superintendent. 


Teachers of the /New Jersey School for the Deaf 

Industrial Department 

GEORGE S. PORTER 

MRS. FRANCES H. PORTER 

J. L. JOHNSON 

CHAS. THROCKMORTON.... 

MISS bertha BILBEE 

MISS KATHRYN WHELAN. . 


Academic Department 


B. HOWARD SHARP 
ROWLAND B. LLOYD, A.B. 
MISS HELEN Ch. VAIL 
MISS MARY D. TILSON 
MISS MARY R. WOOD 
MISS ELIZABETH HALL 
MISS LILLIAN A. BRIAN 
MISS LILLIAN B. GRATTON 
MISS MARJORIE G. BOUSFIELD 
MISS LILA WOOD 


Printing and Engravings 

( Kindergarten 

1 andi Drawing 

Wood-working 

Shoemakinp 

Sewing 

Sewing, Assistant 

( Millinery and 
" ( Embroidery 

Physical Director 


JOHN P. WALKER, M. A 

WM. G. NEWCOMB 

EDNA B. CRAFT 

EMILY B. BURK 

B. HOWARD SHARP 

MISS ANNA M. FITZPARTICK. . . 

MATHILDE E. CORNELIUS 

CATHERINE H. CUBBERLEY 

ELMER BARWIS, M.D 

MILES D. WAGNER, D.D.S 

BURR W. MACFARLAND, M.D. 


Superintendent 

Store-keeper 

Secretary 

Book-keeper 

■ Supervisor of Boys 
Assistant Supervisor 
..Supervisor of Girls 

Nurse 

Attending Physician 

Dentist 

Oculist 


MISS MIRIAM M. STEVENSON 


EDWIN MARKLEY 


Martin C # Ribsam 

Flowers, Seeds and Poultry 
Supplies, 

Broad and Front Sts., 

Phone 210 TRENTON, N.J- 


BO YEARS' 
EXPERIENCE 


THE CROSSLEY MACHINE COMPANY 

(iNCORPOR ATED ) 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

Pottery, File, Electrical, Porcelain 
and Clay Washing Machinery. 


Trade Marks 
Designs 

'rrtri 1 Copyrights 4 c. 

Anyone sending a sketch end description may 
quloklr ascertain our opinion free whether an 
Invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strict ! 7 confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn A Co. receive 
special notice , without charge. In the 


Ashmore and Blackwell, 

Dealer in 

Fish, Game and Oysters 

35 East Front St., Washington Market, 
TRENTON, N. J. 


Machinery for Filteri 

j 

Grinding, Mixing ar 


Scientific American 


Forming Clay 


A handsomely Illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, IS a 
year ; four months, 9L Bold by all newsdealers. 

MUNN & CO . 38 * Broadway, New York 

Branch Oflloe, 625 F St., Washington, D. C. 


Trenton 


STOLL’S 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 

V*(_ SPOUTING GOODS A GAMES 
Wf OUTDOOR SPORTS 

AND AMUSEMENTS. 

30 East State St.. Trenton N. J. 


School and Office Stationery 

ENGRAVING & DIE STAMPING 

Fine Grade Paper by the Pound, 25c 
With Envelopes to Match 
FOUNTAIN PENS 


DO YOU KNOW 


PACH BROS. 
Photographe 

935 BROADWAY, N. Y 


Sells the best $1.50 and $2.00 Derby in the 
city, also a full line of fine Hats, 
College Caps, &e. 

33 EAST STATE ST., TRENTON, N. J. 


Samuel Heath Company 

LUMBER 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
BUILDING MATERIALS 

Either Phone 1628 trenton, n. j. 


Conklin 's Self-Filling Pen 
Moore's Non-Leaking Pen 
Waterman' s Ideal Pen 

“The Capital " -$1.00-- Pen 

We are agents for the 

Sham-Walker Sectional Filing Systems 


A GOOD OIL HEATER 

THAT WORKS PERFECTLY 

la the famous Miller heater, No smoke. 
No odors, and no danger in using. 

Price S4.95 and $5.00 

Other good heaters at less prices, but we 
an’t aay so many good things about them. 

Ccome and see them. 

KAUFMAN'S 

12* 4 125 So. Broad St. 
25 Lafayette St. 


NEW JERSEY 

History & Genealogy 

a SPECIALTY 

TRAVER’S BOOK STORE, 
108 S. BROAD ST 


WM. J. CONVERY & SON 


za9 North Broad St., 

and see the largest line of Furniture and 
Carpet in this city. 


stationers and engravers 
15 N. Warren Street, Trenton N. J 


